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bor Better 
Crusts 

at Lower 

Production 










Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


vad International 





COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 















Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender—longer 
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Freshly mixed doughballs made with 
self-rising flour rest in liquid. Dough 
at left leavened with PY-RAN; another 
calcium phosphate in dough at right. 


2 minutes, 12 seconds: PY-RAN dough 
remains at bottom. The other calcium 
phosphate has evolved so much CO, 
that doughball floats to top. 


3 minutes, 44 seconds: PY-RAN dough 
finally begins rise, proof of slow con- 
trolled gas release during critical pre- 


oven period. 


PY-RAN 








anhydrous monocalcium phosphate) not only holds its 


leavening action for the oven, it gives longer shelf life to prepared 
mixes and self-rising fiour. A special moisture-absorbent coating pro- 
tects PY-RAN from reaction during storage. PY-RAN performs well 
in combination with other leavening acids, gives superb texture, volume, 


crust and crumb color, reduces tunneling. 


You will also like SAPP-40 for machine doughnut mixes, SAPP-28, 


a slow-action baking acid, and HT* Phos- 
phate (MCP monohydrate). Ask the local 
Monsanto representative for the new book 
““Monsanto Phosphate Leavening Agents,” 
or write: Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Inorganic Chemicals Division, 710 North 
Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Leavening school for Monsanto 
salesmen, the only one of its type in 
the industry. 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 


OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTT?_z, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H, MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Ciry 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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? Pillsbury:: 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Another New Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag! 


YOU’LL HIT THE JACKPOT FOR THE THIRD TIME! 


HAG KGS HHAP Hee 44 
Fg ag gE 





Sandman No. 2 kept the ball rolling. 


Your customers found out how many interesting uses they 
could make of handsome Sandman prints. 


Sandman No. 1 made history .. . 


it was the hottest selling bag in the feed and flour business. 
Mills that tried it ordered and re-ordered. 


iy 





and now... Deildeen No. 3 tops them all 


It’s a beautiful design ... and comes in five favorite color combirations. 





A bleached cambric, smooth and strong. Easily converted into pillow- 
cases, aprons, dresses, etc., at less than half of store cost. WOMEN Bad) 
LOVE THIS BARGAIN! e 1 Sf 
k CompanY 
l } ) yews 


Ask your Bemis Salesman to show you this new pattern. 
General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. ¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A distinctive loaf of top quality is the only way a 


baker can build business in a competitive market 
... and bread like that calls for something extra 
in good flour quality. That’s where I-H flours 
BREAD—Y our Best and shine. Loaves made with I-H flours fully reflect 

Cheapest Food the more costly premium wheats we choose. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF pelt 
CANADIAN THE WEST b> i \ MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON J" CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














-,: WESTERN cana BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour wg aN WHEy 
Mills Limited s SK ay 


\W - SASKATOON 


ont PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM = STERLING 
Bai ee ella UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods | Milling Co., Linnell 





Cable Address Cx Sh, THE i. 
SRG 2) ALL 
TGS" Qe CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sarno” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 0 4 U > T © | El t 

R IVE. « R ON, tc res. 

wrauier ©. Soren Ba, Baan perating Union terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 

F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 






























Complete “Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Gladtola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
= THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY-—Short Spring Patent 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


Hi N) SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
ies J CARE and PASTRY FLOUKS NEWYORK @ ENID 


G EO ~<A E sss B i. as sean N a rl BUFFALO, FORT WORTH 7 AMARILLO 
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as its genuine, 


\| old-fashioned 
flavor. 
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Both Heavy Rains 
And Soil Blowing 


Occur in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Heavy, soaking 
rains in the eastern third and south- 
ern Kansas late last week materially 
improved the wheat outlook for this 
region. At the same time, strong 
blizzard and soil blowing were re- 
ported in the northwestern part of 
the state and in Colorado and Ne- 
braska. At points. where the snow 
cover was heavy there was little 
damage, but in some sections of the 


blizzard area there was more dust 
blown than snow. 
The rain brought up to 2 in. of 


moisture over a two-day period to 
northeastern Kansas and in the Kan- 
sas City area. In southeastern Kansas 
the average was 1.5 in., and further 
west in southern Kansas amounts 
were an inch or less. 

The blizzard and dust storm dam- 
age was centered around Dodge City 
in southwestern Kansas. Barren or 
thinly covered topsoil was loosened 
by the winds in one of the strongest 
storms since that of February a year 
ago. Most observers agreed, however, 
that damage was not as great as a 
year ago. 





1,618,167 Sacks 
Flour Exported 
In December 


WASHINGTON — December, 1954 
exports of wheat flour from the U.S. 
reached 1,618,167 sacks, according to 
the Millers National Federation. 
Canadian wheat milled in bond ac- 
counted for another 39,542 sacks. 

Countries taking major shares of 
the exports were: Cuba, 166,604 
sacks; Venezuela, 130,771 sacks; the 
Netherlands, 188,509 sacks and the 
Philippines with 107,057 sacks. 
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Benson Farm Program 
Gets Cold Reception; 
Little Action Forecast 


WASHINGTON — Before an al- 
most unanimously critical House ag- 
riculture committee last week, Ezra 
T. Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
insisted that the administration farm 
program will mean better profits for 
farmers. 

He found little agréement on the 





U.S. Surplus Wheat Offer 
May Aid Russian Shortage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Reports that the 
U.S. may offer substantial quantities 
of wheat to Russia as a diplomatic 
gesture are gaining currency. Alleg- 
edly, they stem from comments Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, made in private conversation 


but it is now suggested that the 
matter of relieving Russian food 


shortages is to be taken up at cabinet 
level. 

Confirmation of Russia's difficulties 
in the food supply situation came 
when Georgi M. Malenkov quoted the 
failure of the Soviet agricultural pro- 
gram as one of the reasons for his 
resignation. 

The extent that the proposal has 
been studied within government cir- 
cles seems to have been limited since 
top officials in international aid cir- 
cles stated that they were not aware 
of any consideration being given to 





Soil Conditions in Southwest 


Not Improved, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—General soil con- 
ditions in the southern Great Plains 


area have not improved during the 
past year, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported last week. In 
some localities moisture and crop 
conditions have deteriorated _ still 
further. 


Severe dust storms and land dam- 
age may occur again this spring in 
western Texas, eastern New Mexico, 
western Oklahoma, western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado, southwestern Ne- 
braska and southeastern Wyoming, 
the Soil Conservation Service says. 

Drouth and consequent wind ero- 
sion conditions have persisted over 
much of this region for four years 
or longer. Last spring the most wide- 
spread and severe soil blowing since 
1938 occurred. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that dust storms and wind erosion 
will be worse when the normally high 
winds of March and April come, 
USDA says. That depends to a large 
extent on the velocity and persist- 
ence of the spring winds; and on the 
amount of rain and snow that falls. 
Recent storms have narrowed the 
area vulnerable to potential dam-ge 

SCS reports show that more than 
4 million acres of land have been 
damaged by wind erosion this winter 
Most of this soil blowing occurred 
during December. Wind velocities 
were lower in January than during 





December; hence, dust storms were 
not so frequent, and land damage 
was much less severe. 

Nevertheless, soil conditions are 
such that the usual high spring winds 
can bring damaging dust storms. If 
above-normal winds come to the re- 
gion this spring, as they did last 
spring, farmers probably will have a 
serious dust problem. 

The department of agriculture is 
prepared to aid in such emergencies. 
USDA agencies are working closely 
with people in the states toward a 
long range solution of these dust 
storm and wind erosion problems of 
the southern plains. 

There always will be dust blowing 
in the Southwest in dry years as long 
as bare surfaces of light soils are 
exposed to high winds. The land in 
most part is privately owned and 
privately controlled. If the land could 
be used so as not to leave it bare 
during the blowing season, the prob- 
lem would be eliminated. Good farm- 
ing practices in this area have shown 
evidence of this. Through the Agri- 
cultural. Conservation Program Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service and 
Extension Service these types of land 
uses have been encouraged, the de- 
partment says. 

There have been and are now 
ACPS funds available to encourage 
permanent improvements to protect 
the soil in this area. 


the subject. They showed no great 
enthusiasm and pointed out that if it 
were merely a matter of giving away 
U.S. wheat surpluses there were 
many other areas of the world which 
could use the wheat. They added that 
it could be given to countries which 
have shown a greater friendliness to 
the U.S. than have Russia and the 
satellite countries. 

In commenting in this vein, one 
official pointed up a basic fault of 
the entire government theory of sur- 
plus disposal as now framed in the 
provisions of Public Law 480. US. 
Officials are finding it difficult to 
secure acceptance of offerings in ex- 
change for the currencies of the 
countries to which aid is available. 
These countries do not automatically 
respond to what was seen as a gen- 
erous gesture. Foreign nations in 
many instances are reluctant to 
pledge their currency for uses which 
the U.S. may request. Another ob- 
jection is that the issue of substantial 
sums of domestic currencies is a 
volatile inflationary instrument. 

There is a growing feeling among 
the nations concerned that they can 
do better by exchanging their own 
goods or services on a dollar basis 
rather than earmark their currencies 
for disposal under U.S. auspices. 

Another factor working against the 
PL 480 type of transaction is that 
the essential problem in most foreign 
nations concerns the domestic buying 
power of the people. These govern- 
ments dare not enter into temporary 
promotion and distribution of US. 
agricultural supplies because they 
(Continued op page 28) 
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Crete Mills to 
End Flour Milling 


CRETE, NEB. — Termination of 
wheat flour milling operations of the 
Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., will take 
place sometime in March, company 
officials announced Feb. 18. The an- 
nouncement was made jointly by S. 
H. Young, vice president of the Lau- 
hoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill., the 
parent firm, and J. P. Burrell, general 
manager of the Crete Mills division. 

Dropping wheat flour production 
will enable the firm to streamline its 
formula feed and corn mill operations 
at Crete, the announcement said. 
More emphasis will be placed on these 
products by the company. 

Victor brand livestock and poultry 
feeds are marketed through estab- 
lished dealers in eight midwestern 
and western states. Corn products are 
sold nationally. 








Democratic majority side. This group 
sees in the Benson actions only a 
goal of lower prices for farm prod- 
ucts, while at the same time Benson 
appeared before other congressional 
committees to urge a higher mini- 
mum wage for labor. 

As far as the House agriculture 
committee is concerned, the farm 
price support program is to the farm 
community what the minimum hourly 
wage is to labor. 

One member of the Benson staff 
who accompanied the secretary in 
his appearance before this commit- 
tee, remarked that it was a tough 
assignment where Mr. Benson found 
little if any support even from mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Such farm legislation as may be 
adopted at this session of Congress 
will probably come from the House. 
There the committee seems deter- 
mined to pass legislation which will 
restore the high rigid levels of sup- 
port for basic commodities and end 
the escalator provisions of flexible 
supports now in the Farm Act of 
1949 as amended. 

Now that the House has staged its 
position of protest against the ad- 
ministration farm program, it prob- 
ably will vote a return of higher 
price supports for the basic commodi- 
ties, 

No Senate Action Forecast 

In the less volatile Senate no ac- 
tion is forecast on major changes in 
the farm law this year. Previously it 
was suspected that the wheat sur- 
plus bulge would force some specific 
action on that crop this year. 

However the Senate agriculture 
committee chairman, Allen J. Ellen- 
der (D., La.) with his cotton leanings, 
appears to be determined to let the 
administration “stew in its own 
juice” with its farm program for this 
year and reserve Senate fire until 
the campaign year of 1956. The most 
now seen likely from the Senate may 
be a nationwide tour of wheat-pro- 
ducing states to delve into the prob- 
lem further, 

Notwithstanding the remedies vot- 
ed by congress at its last session to 
dispose of such surpluses, it’s now 
evident that the wheat surplus will 
not be reduced this crop year unless 
the administration takes a bold step 
to dump wheat into feed channels. 
This is a decision which has split 
support within the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, where many respon- 
sible officials doubt the wisdom of 
dumping wheat while at the same 
time the agency will control sub- 
stantial amounts of small grains for 
feed. The larger share of the corn 
crop now appears outside the protec- 
tion of the government loan program 
because of producers’ ineligibility. 

While the two major congressional 
committees are unlikely to find a 
common ground to attack the Benson 
farm program, major results may be 
found as the sub-committees on ap- 
propriations examine the USDA of- 
ficials. It is in the appropriations 
committees where major concessions 
and compromises are exacted and 
with those committees now in con- 
trol of an unfriendly majority it is 
possible that Mr. Benson’s better 
judgments may be tailored to meet 
the needs of the hour. 
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WASHINGTON — Although the 
current dolar exchange program has 
imposed a virtual ceiling on flour 
imports, market development possi- 
biuties for U.S. wheat flour in the 
Philippines appear quite encouraging, 
according to Eral O. Pollock, Far 
Eastern Grain Marketing Specialist 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Not only do some future gains 
in total consumption of flour prod- 
ucts appear possible, but some gains 
in the U.S.’s share of the trade could 
be assured with the use of appropri- 
ate advertising and educational pro- 
grams. Mr. Pollock recently made 
an on the spot survey of conditions 
in the market. 

The use of wheat products in the 
Philippines has made _ substantial 
gains compared with prewar levels. 
Bread has become one of the basic 
food items for an increasing number 
of people, especially in urban areas. 
In such areas, wheat products are 
considered a desirable food to be 
placed on the table for at least one 
meal each day. Rice and corn, how- 
ever, continue tg be the principal 
cereal foods produced and consumed 
in most sections of the Philippines. 

As in other Asiatic countries, in- 
creased self-sufficiency in foods that 
can be produced locally has become 
a national objective in the Philippines. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to rice, corn and cassava. A consider- 
able effort is being made to force 
some replacement of wheat flour with 
cassava flour made from locally 
grown cassava. This product is higher 
in price and lower in nutritive value 
than wheat flour, Mr. Pollock reports. 

The population of the Philippines, 
estimated at 21 million people, is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 500,000 
a year. Prior to the second World 
War, the Philippines imported a 
total of about 4,000,000 bags (50 lb. 
each) of flour annually. The size of 
the market has increased about 47% 
since 1939. At the present time, total 
flour imports range from around 6.5 
million to 7 million bags annually. 

The U.S. and Canada supply vir- 
tually all of the flour consumed in 
the Philippines. During 1953-54 (July- 
June), U.S. flour exports to that mar- 
ket were equivalent to 4,037,000 bu. 
wheat. Canadian flour exports to the 
Philippines that same year were 
equivalent to 5,316,000 bu. During the 
5-year period ending with 1953-54, 
U.S. flour exports to the Philippines 
averaged 4,235,000 bu. annually in 
terms of wheat and Canadian ex- 
ports 4,925,000 bu. 

Nutrition education could be most 
helpful in expanding the use of wheat 
products in the Philippines, Mr. 
Pollock states. While the country 
has some able and_ well-trained 
nutritionists, they are not able to 
do constructive work in behalf of 
wheat products at present because 
of budgetary difficulties. The rap- 
idly expanding Extension Service of 
the Philippines, which has a corps 
of demonstration workers and visual 
aid units, could be especially he!pful 
in that connection. Its staff also in- 
cludes municipal agriculturists, mu- 
nicipal home demonstrators, and ex- 
hibit vans. The visual units and mo- 
bile equipment offer possibilities for 
various types of educational pro- 
grams. 

There is considerable agreement 
that a school lunch program in the 
Philippines, if properly organized, 
would go a long way toward increas- 
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Philippine Demand for U.S. 
Flour Expected to Increase 


ing the number of bread eaters in 
both present and future generations. 
As yet, no steps have been taken 
along that line. It is believed also 
that joint industry advertising would 
be effective in developing an increas- 
ed demand for wheat products. For 
example, large local companies pro- 
ducing such products as margarine, 
cooking fats and milk products could 
very well enhance the sales appeal of 
their products by showing how they 
could be used with bread and other 
wheat products providing a way can 
be found to develop such joint ad- 
vertising programs. 

In discussing the existing levels of 
food consumption in the Philippines 
and the possibility of expanding con- 
sumption of grain products, a leading 
Philippine official recently stated that 
flour consumption will undoubtedly 
show a steady increase in the years 
ahead but that the government was 
pushing the use of corn and rice for 
human food. The low income groups 
which are continually confronted 
with the problems of food costs eat 
large quantities of broken rice. 

It was reported that there was a 
tremendous need for pig and poultry 
feed, and that U.S. exporters might 
well explore the possibility of selling 
the rain damaged wheat now in store 


in the Pacific Northwest to local 
livestock interests for use as live- 
stock feed. 


In discussing grain imports and 
distribution of grain products with 
Philippine importers, government of- 
ficials and others, it was revealed 
that certain groups oppose the mix- 
ing of cassava flour with wheat flour 
because of the relatively low nutri- 
tive value of cassava flour. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the amount of flour consumed in the 
Philippines in the future will be in- 
fluenced to a certain extent by the 
price and supply of rice. A leading 
food importer felt, however, that 
flour consumption would increase by 
at least 10%. He felt that this in- 
crease would take place without any 


promotional effort whatever, but 
that the increase wou'd be much 
greater if a sound program of edu- 
cational work to encourage con- 
sumption could be carried out co- 
operatively. 

The baking industry and facilities 
of the Philippines leave much to be 
desired. The existing large number 
of relatively small and primitive 
bakeries has created problems for 
flour distribution. An educational and 
demonstrational program for bak- 
eries conducted in cooperation with 
the trade could do much to improve 
the demand for flour. 
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FARM EXPORTS RISE 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates a 10% 
rise in farm exports in first seven 
months of 1954-55. 
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Flour Trade Free 
In Philippines 


MANILA The imported flour 
trade in the Philippines has been de- 
controlled. The government’s deci- 
sion completely eliminates a control 
system which has been operative 
since December 1949. It means the 
establishment of a free market and 
sales opportunities for exporters will 
be limited only by the amount of 
dollars available. 

The government action caused no 
surprise in the trade for the move to 
freedom had been rumored for some 
time. An unsatisfactory situation had 
arisen because there was traffic in 
licenses and the regular trade lost 
out to many firms who came into the 
business on a temporury basis and 





Sanitary Grain 


a Continuing 


Problems for Millers, MNF Says 


CHICAGO—Until revised federal 


grain standards are in effect, the 
Millers National Federation main- 


tains, millers should continue to pro- 
tect themselves against seizure loss 


by appropriate arrangement with 
their grain suppliers. 
The federation’s publication, the 


Hook-up, pointed out that “no ship- 
per of grain will want to take a 
chance on an automatic Federal Food 
and Drug seizure as a result of his 
grade certificate showing ‘contamin- 
ated’.”” 

Because the federal grain stand- 
ards have not been so set up as to 
automatically divert from food chan- 
nels all wheat that would not produce 
flour of approved cleanliness, millers 
have been obliged to institute their 
own procedures for identifying con- 
taminated grain tendered to them. 
Millers’ sanitary standards on grain 
receipts of necessity have been sub- 
stantially more stringent than the 


new requirements recently estab- 
lished by FDA, the federation ex- 
plains. 


A number of mill lawyers have 








Francis W. Sartlett 





Paul D. Bartlett, Jr. 


HEAD BARTLETT—Francis W. Bartlett was elected president of Bartlett 
& Co.—Grain, Kansas City, recently, and Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., was named 
to succeed him as executive vice president of the grain firm. (See story in 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 15.) The company has adopted the new name 
form, changing from the former Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. style. 
Rollin H. Sturtevant, retiring president, becomes chairman of the advisory 
committee and continues active in the management group, Paul D. Bartlett, 
Sr., continues as chairman of the board, and Loren Brown as vice president. 


taken the position that 
most grain contracts an_ implied 
warranty of quality by the seller 
which makes it mandatory for him 
to deliver grain which will pass Food 
and Drug inspection. These same 
lawyers, however, are counselling 
their companies to write a specific 
quality requirement into their pur- 
chase contracts to discourage any 
argument or litigation by the ship- 
per when it is necessary to turn back 
a car or when one is seized. 

Some of the mills add a clause to 
their purchase orders or contracts 
by rubber stamp, and it is noted that 
the language varies considerably from 
company to company. The following 
suggested clause is believed to be 
adequate for the purpose: ‘Wheat 
failing to pass inspection of Food 
and Drug Administration as fit for 
human consumption is not deliver- 
able hereunder.” 

The federation points out it should 
be borne in mind that the mere ad- 
dition of such a provision in the 
mill’s form of contract, purchase 
order or confirmation may not bind 
the seller unless something has been 
done to obtain the seller’s express or 
implied agreement to the provision. 


there is in 


Probably no uniform method of 
obtaining the seller's agreement 
can be developed, since buying 


practices vary widely. It has been 
suggested that an exchange of letters 
between buyer and seller acknow- 
ledging that this provision will apply 
to subsequent purchases might be 
feasible. The MNF recommends that 
each mill adopting the provision work 
out its own solution of this problem 
in the light of its own purchasing 
procedures. 

In some primary grain markets, 
the rules of the market seem to give 
the miller the same protection on 
cash grain cars as does the above 
contract provision. Millers who buy 
in such markets will need to satisfy 
themselves on this score. 

Wheat futures contracts present 
still another sanitation problem. It 
is just as important for all wheat so 
delivered to pass Food and Drug 
tests as wheat delivered on to-arrive 
contracts or on sample. “It would 
be perfectly absurd for wheat de- 
livered to a miller on a futures con- 
tract not to measure up to Food and 
Drug standards, and thus have to be 
re-sold for feed. The problem merits 
early consideration by the ex- 
changes,” the bulletin concludes. 
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because of the opportunities for 
profit. The extra costs of securing 
import permits were passed on to the 
baker, and, in turn, to the consumer. 
Trade sources believe that decontrol 
will bring down the price of bread 
to a competitive level, thereby in- 
creasing the demand for flour. 

Some old established import firms 
went out of the business because of 
dissatisfaction with the business. It 
is now expected that they wiil re- 
turn. 

Canadian trade sources anticipate 
increased business for Canadian flour. 


The only limiting factor is the scar- 
city of ocean space which may cur- 
tail the ability to do business. 


Competition from Australian ex- 
porters is expected but this is not 
expected to be unduly severe, accord- 
ing to observers. 
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CCC Wheat Exports 
Hit 24.9 Million Bu. 
In 2-Month Period 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported Feb. 15 
that 24,940,187 bu. of Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat (22,934,- 
650 bu. as wheat and 2,005,537 bu. as 
wheat flour) have been sold under 
special CCC export programs during 
the period Dec. 3, 1954-Feb. 4, 1955. 

This brings CCC-owned wheat sales 
for export under special programs 
since the wheat marketing year 
began July 1, 1954 to 60,090,128 bu. 
(50,331,619 bu. as wheat and 9,758,- 
509 bu. as wheat flour). 

Of the quantity moved during the 
Dec. 3-Feb. 4 period, 15,120,081 bu. 
of wheat have been sold for export 
since mid-January under announce- 
ment GR-301 for movement under 
P.L. 480. First sales under this special 
program were made during the week 
ended Jan. 21. 

The remaining 9,820,106 bu. (7,814,- 
569 as wheat and 2,005,537 as wheat 
flour) sold for export during the 
December - February period were 
under announcements GR-261 and 
262. The quantity moved under these 
announcements since the beginning 
of the wheat marketing year amounts 
to 44,970,047 bu. (35,211,538 as wheat 
and 9,758,509 as wheat flour). 

Under these special export pro- 
grams (GR-261, 262, and 301), CCC- 
owned wheat is offered for sale for 
export as wheat and wheat flour on 
the basis of allowances announced 
each market day (the same as the 





daily allowances under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement). How- 
ever, the wheat or flour exported 


under these special programs is not 
eligible for registry under the IWA. 
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Burdick Has Option 
To Buy Elevator 
Site in Red Wing 


RED WING, MINN.—The Red Wing 
city council this week approved a 
request of the Burdick Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, to extend an option 
granted the company earlier to buy 
a plot of city-owned land along the 
Mississippi River. 

Burdick officials said they have 
made preliminary plans to build a 
500,000-bu. concrete elevator, with 
room for expansion and facilities for 
handling rail, barge and truck ship- 
ments of grain. If the option is exer- 
cised, building would begin in early 
April, with completion scheduled for 
early September. 
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Daily Average Flour 
Output Shows Gain in 
January Over December 
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NABISCO TO MOVE—The National 
Biscuit Co. will move its main offices 
to this new 30-story, air-conditioned 
office building to be erected on Park 
Avenue between 55th and 56th 
streets, it has been announced by 
George H. Coppers, Nabisco presi- 
dent. The new building, to be known 
as the 425 Park Ave. building, is 
scheduled for completion by Oct. 1, 
1956. Nabisco will occupy the second 
to seventh floors of the building. The 
firm has maintained offices in the 
Chelsea area of Manhattan since it 
was founded in 1898. 
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Western Grain 
Agreement Made 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Cooperation 
toward developing and testing better 
cereal grains for the entire Pacific 
Northwest has been formalized 
among the land-grant colleges of 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

Text of an agreement signed by 
agricultural experiment station di- 
rectors, James E. Kraus, University 
of Idaho, M. T. Buchanan, Wash- 
ington State College, and F. E. Price, 
Oregon State College was released 
recently. The agreement puts into 
writing cooperative procedures and 
policies concerning the release of new 
cereal varieties in these three states. 
This formalizes an arrangement 
which has been in use, the officials 
said. 

Here’s what the agreement pro- 
vides for: 

Exchange of promising new cereal 
selections among the three states. 

Adequate testing of these selections 
in areas to be served. Also adequate 
quality testing where that is im- 
portant. From such information, the 
scientists concerned will determine 
whether or not a variety is actually 
superior to present varieties and 
should be released. 

The simultaneous release of a new 
variety by all three states, where 
this variety is of value to all three 
states. 

The experiment station which 
originates a new variety will be re- 
sponsible for maintaining a stock of 
breeder seed. Release of any seed 
lot by this station is to be to a desig- 
nated state agency and not to any 
individual. 
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110,000 BU. ADDITION 
MAHASKA, KANSAS—The Drum- 
met Grain & Feed Co. here has start- 
ed construction on a 110,000-bu. addi- 
tion to its present elevator. The new 
steel storage structure will be built 
by the Northwest Distributing Co. 


U.S. wheat flour production in Jan- 
uary totaled 19,065,500 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 908,000 sacks a day 
during the 21-working-day month. 

Total January output declined .6% 
from the December, 1954, total of 
19,174,000 sacks. On a daily average 
basis, January production was up 
8.9% from December, when the aver- 
age was 834,000 sacks. The difference 
in percentages is explained by a dif- 
ference in number of working days. 

Total January production in 1954 
was 18,962,000 sacks. The total for 
January this year thus represents 
a gain of 5% over a year earlier. 
While total January output was up 
slightly from a year earlier, the daily 
average was down 4.2% because of 
a difference in number of working 
days. The average in January, 1954, 
was 948,000 sacks. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in princi- 
pal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 75% of total U.S. out- 
put. ‘ 
Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
14,222,900 sacks in January. That fig- 
ure was adjusted to reflect 100% of 
U.S. production, with the resulting 
estimate of 19,065,000 sacks. The 
daily average production figure of 
908,000 sacks was obtained by divid- 
ing the calendar month total by 21, 
the number of working days in the 
month. 

All Show Gains 


All production centers and regions 
showed increases in daily averages 
from December to January. The larg- 
est percentage gains were in the 
Southwest and at Minneapolis. 

The three biggest production cen- 
ters—Buffalo, Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City—showed daily average gains 
ranging from 3.4% to 11.7% in Janu- 
ary as compared with December. 

The Minneapolis daily average pro- 
duction for January was 46,600 sacks, 
up 4,900 sacks, or 11.7%, from the 
December figure of 41,700 sacks. 

Kansas City output on daily aver- 
age basis in January was 53,900 
sacks. This represents a gain of 4,100 
sacks, or 8.2%, from the December 
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average of 49,800 sacks. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in January was 110,800 sacks. 
This represents an increase of 3,700 
sacks, or 3.4%, from the December 
average of 107,100 sacks. 

Interior northwest mills reporting 
to the Miller had a daily average 
production of 89,200 sacks in Janu- 
ary—up 4,400 sacks, or 5.2%, from 
the December average of 84,800 
sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole— 
Minneapolis plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miiler—the January 
average was 135,800 sacks. This rep- 
resents an increase of 9,300 sacks, 
or 7.3%, from the December average 
of 126,500 sacks. 


Southwest Production 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate in 
January of 200,900 sacks — up 26,- 
100 sacks, or 14.9%, from the De- 
cember average of 174,800 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage production in January was 254.,- 
800 sacks, which represents an in- 
crease of 30,200 sacks, or 13.4%, from 
the average of 224,600 sacks in De- 
cember. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report production 
to the Miller had a daily average 
output of 113,100 sacks in January 
up 8,500 sacks, or 8.1%, from the De- 
cember average of 104,600 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which re- 
port production figures to the Miller 
turned out flour in January at a daily 
average rate of 62,800 sacks — up 
4,400 sacks, or 7.5%, from the De- 
cember average of 58,400 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
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Acme-Goodrich Director 

INDIANAPOLIS—Officers of 
Acme - Goodrich, Inc., Indianapolis, 
have announced the election of R. 
Tazwell Creekmore, vice president in 
charge of grain merchandising and 
feed ingredients purchasing, as a di- 
rector of the corporation. 








U.S. Wheat Flour Production for January, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from milis which ere believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapolis .....cccvevesccccscces 
Interior Northwest ............++. 


NORTHWEST ..............-- 


Meaemaks CY ccc cncicwerecccsccens 
Intericr 


BUT AED 2 nn vec cccccccccieres 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total ............. 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY ........ 
*Indicates actual census total. 











Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1955 1954 1954 
978,100 960,100 1,130,800 
1,874,100 1,949,900 1,983,400 
2,852,200 2,910,000 3,114,200 
1,132,500 1,145,100 1,072,600 
4,218,500 4,020,300 3,830,000 
5,351,000 5,165,400 4 902,600 
2,326,600 2,464,600 2,135,900 
2,374,200 2,406,900 2,373,200 
1,318,900 1,342,900 1,137,100 
14,222,900 14,289,800 13,663,000 
746 74.5 72.0 
19,065,500 19,174,000* 18 962,000* 
908,000 834 ,000* 948,000* 
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Wheat Export Programs Set 
By FOA for Korea and Israel 


WASHINGTON—Late last week the Foreign Operations Administration 
announced two wheat export programs, amounting to 9.5 million dollars. 
A procurement program to Korea for 3 million dollars for bread grains 
presumably wheat—was issued, but it was subsequently learned that the 
Korean government had stipulated that procurement was to be restricted to 
hard winter wheat, While this decision did not have full FOA concurrence, 
its issuance was permitted, Later FOA officials said that an amendment to 
the procurement authorization will be issued as quickly as possible this 
week to authorize procurement of some soft wheat of Pacific Northwest 


The larger procurement authorization was 6.5 million dollars to Israel, 
which was handed to representatives of that government Feb. 17 but not 
made public until the first of this week. On receipt of the authorization the 
Israeli representatives immediately started procurement of wheat. It is 
understood they were prepared to buy three cargoes Feb. 18. The Israel 
dollar procurement authorization covers wheat, representing approximately 
80,000 tons plus dollar freight adjustments which will be necessary if the ship- 


ments move under U.S. flags. 





MNF Reviews 
World Trade 


WASHINGTON — The active re- 
turn or appearance of many miscel- 
laneous world flour exporters in re- 
cent years is underlined in a report 
issued by the Millers National Fed- 
eration. This group, MNF states, has 
increased its share of world trade 
from around 10% to 24% and has 
now become a major factor in ex- 
port business, 

Flour, the report reveals, is now 
being exported from upwards of 30 
miscellaneous sources, with France 
heading the list. Other significant ex- 
porters include Uruguay, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Syria and 
Argentina, 

Reviewing world trade in the six 
years 1949-1954, MNF states that 
the annual average was 71 million 
cwt. Yearly shipments have ranged 
from a high of 77 million in 1951 to 
a low of around 63 million in 1950, 
or within 10% above and below the 
average. The postwar total continues 
much above the prewar level of trade 
which averaged only 58.8 million 
hundredweight for the six years 1935- 
40. Shipments in recent years, how- 
ever, have been sharply below the 
postwar peak years of 1947 and 1948 
when mills ran overtime to help meet 
the world food crisis. 

Though the U.S., Canada and Au- 
stralia continue to be the three major 
sources for flour, their total trade 
has declined from over 90% of world 
total in 1949 to an estimated 76% 
in 1954. While the U.S. share of the 
world flour trade declined markedly 
during the early part of this period, 
it has shown considerable stability 
since 1952, averaging about 26% of 





EXCHANGES DISCUSS 
FDA MOVES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Representatives 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and the 
Kansas City Board of Trade met here 
last week to discuss the effect of 
the Food & Drug Administration san- 
itation program on futures markets. 

It appeared to be the consensus, 
a participant reported, that at this 
time no effort should be made to 
try to change or adapt any market 
rules ponding clarification and de- 
cision on such major questions as 
whether sanitation standards are to 
be included in U.S. official grain 
grades. 





the total. Exports of flour from 
wholly U.S. wheat increased around 
1 million hundredweight in 1954 while 
bonded shipments declined. 

MNF concludes its summary by 
stating that significant future 
changes in the volume of exports 
from the U.S. seem likely to be as- 
sociated with changes in the total 
level of world trade. Programs, such 
as Public Laws 480 and 665, would 
seem to offer opportunities of in- 
creasing total trade and U.S. ship- 
ments. 
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Tennessee Flour 
Mill Expands, Buys 


Georgia Firm 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Martha 
White Mills has acquired the assets 
of Monroe County Mills, Juliette, Ga., 
one of the South’s largest grits and 
cornmeal mills, it was announced last 
week. 

Cohen T. Williams, president of 
Martha White Mills, said his com- 
pany’s new property will be operated 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary under 
the name, Martha White Mills of 
Georgia. 

He said brand products of Monroe 
County Mills, will be continued. Meal, 
grits, and syrup also will be produced 
and distributed from the Juliette mill 
under the Martha White label, Mr. 
Williams said. Other Martha White 
products, including plain and self- 
rising flour and cake mixes, also will 
be distributed from the newly ac- 
quired mill. 

Jim Crane, manager of Monroe 
County Mills for the past eight years, 
will continue as manager of Martha 
White Mills of Georgia. No change in 
other personnel is contemplated. 
William Skidmore, Charleston, S.C., 
has been named sales manager for 
the new Martha White operation. 

The Juliette mill is one of the larg- 
est grits and cornmeal mills in the 
South. The present concrete and steel 
mill building was constructed in 1927 
after fire had destroyed the mill a 
year before. The site of the present 
mill has been used for milling opera- 
tions since the earliest days of settle- 
ment along the Ccmulgee River in 
South Georgia. An earlier mill on 
the same site was spared by General 
Sherman as he passed through that 
section of Georgia on his historic 
march to the sea. 

Martha White products, milled at 
Jackson, Lebanon, and Nashville, 
Tenn., are now distributed in 12 
southeastern states. 





Minneapolis Exchange 
Board Takes Action on 


Reconcentration Issue 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change last week adopted a motion 
“That we indorse a plan of reconcen- 
trating Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks on an area basis.” 

This was in reference to the most 
recent modification of the reconcen- 
tration idea, limiting its use to off- 
setting purchases and sales within 
one CCC region, and not indorsing 
inter-area exchanges. 

The motion was adopted by a 6-4 
vote, with two members recorded as 
not voting. 
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Interstate 
Reports Highest 


Sales, Income 


KANSAS CITY—Highest sales and 
income in history were reported for 
the year ended Jan. 1, 1955, by In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., in the 1954 
annual report issued Feb. 22. 

Net sales for the year were $94,- 
209,529, an increase of 9.46% over 
1953 sales of $86,063,775, according 
to company president R. L. Nafziger. 
Earnings after taxes were $3,188,418 
at the close of the period, exceeding 
1953 earnings of $2,500,431 by 27.51%. 

Per share earnings on the common 
stock outstanding, after payment of 
preferred dividends, amounted to 
$3.70, compared to $2.80 in 1953. A 
one-for-four stock dividend was paid 
on the common in May 1954, increas- 
ing the number of shares outstand- 
ing from 610,884 to 763,605 shares. 
The previous dividend rate of 25¢ 
on each share of common was con- 
tinued on the increased number of 
shares. 

Sales volume in 1954 more than 
tripled volume of ten years ago, 
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Langendorf Plans 
Expansion 
SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 


United Bakeries, Inc., which operates 
on the Pacific Coast, has announced 
plans at San Francisco to expand its 
operations to the Midwest, the East 
and the South. 

Stanley S. Langendorf, president, 
announced the company will expand 
by acquiring se!'ected plants as they 
are located and become available. 
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General Mills to 
Move Headquarters 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, pres- 
ident of General Mills, announced 
Feb. 22 the sale of the General Mills 
Bldg., 400 Second Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, to Julius Epstein of Chicago. 
The sale price was reported at well 
over $1,000,000. 

The General Mills Bldg. has been 
the home of the company’s general 
office since 1946. Under terms of the 
sale, General Mills will continue to 
occupy the building for three years 
and to retain part of the space for 
a longer period. 

President C. H. Bell said the com- 
pany will now move forward with 
plans to construct a new general of- 
fice building at the northeast corner 
of Wayzata Blvd. and County Road 
18, west of Minneapolis. Purchase of 
a 40-acre tract at that location was 
announced in July, 1954. 

Plans for the new building are now 
being considered with the Chicago 
architectural firm of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill. Planning and con- 
struction, Mr. Bell said, will require 
two to three years. 
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Larger German 
Wheat Imports 
Indicated 


BERLIN—Due to the poor quality 
of the 1954 German wheat crop, a 
sharp reduction in the compulsory 
utilization of domestic wheat is im- 
minent, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture observers say. 

In order to secure full utilization 
of domestic wheat under Germany’s 
price support operations and to mini- 
mize wheat imports in the interest 
of conserving foreign exchange, the 
government requires the use by mill- 
ers of minimum amounts of home- 
grown wheat in milling operations. 

The compulsory percentage utili- 
zation of homegrown wheat originally 
prescribed for 1954-55 with the anti- 
cipated new rates shown in parenthe- 
ses are as follows: December-Janu- 
ary, 60 (25); February-March, 80 
(20); and June-July, no regulation. 
In addition, imports of “quality” 
wheat, formerly limited to 32% of 
total wheat imports, are expected to 
be increased to 40% of the total. 

As a result of the expected 
changes, German 1954-55 wheat im- 
ports are likely to be much larger 
than a year earlier. In addition, the 
quality of the imports will be 
stressed. 





Firm House Leadership Saves Reciprocal 
Trade Legislation From Possible Defeat 


WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion reciprocal trade legislative pro- 
gram was saved last week from ig- 
nominious defeat only by the strong 
leadership of floor managers of Con- 
gress, particularly that of the House 
speaker, Sam Rayburn (D., Texas) 
who took the floor to warn the House 
membership against proposed amend- 
ments which would open the bill for 
wide-scale and damaging amend- 
ments to the committee bill. Those 
amendments with broad local appeal 
would have been the rallying ground 
wherein all opponents of the recipro- 
cal trade agreement program would 
have found common cause. Such ac- 
tion probably would have forced the 
bill back to committee, thereby mak- 


ing any satisfactory action this ses- 
sion on the administration’s proposal 
doubtful, if not impossible. 

The bill, as passed by the House 
last week, extends the executive's 
power under the reciprocal trade 
agreement act for three years, per- 
mits him to override Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations and orders 
staggered reductions in tariff bar- 
riers on imports over a three-year 
period. 

Democratic Senate leadership now 
forecasts adoption by the Senate 
which, if correct, will permit the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement conferences 
now being negotiated at Geneva to 
become effective as far as the U.S. 
is concerned. 
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European Demand 
For U.S. Wheat 


Shows Increase 


WASHINGTON—Poor quality 1954 
crops in Europe have increased de- 
mand for U.S. wheat for  bread- 
making, The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates. Inspection 
data and official trade returns point 
to a total U.S. wheat export of 145 
million bushels for July-January 
20% over the level for that period 
in 1953-54. In the three months No- 
vember-January, exports were nearly 
double those of the same period a 
year earlier. 

The value of United States agri- 


cultural exports in the first seven 
months of the 1954-55 fiscal year 
(July through January) has been 
estimated by the USDA at $1.8 bil- 
lion, a gain of 10% over the cor- 
responding period of 1953-54. The 
estimate was made in the initial is- 


sue of the Foreign Agricultural Trade 


Digest, a new department monthly 
publication. 

This is the second straight year 
in which farm exports have improved. 
The 1953-54 fiscal year total was 
$2,932 million, a 4% gain over the 
$2,819 million of 1952-53. For the 


1954 calendar year, agricultural ex- 
ports are now being estimated at not 
less than $3 billion, compared with 
an officialytotal of $2.8 billion in 1953. 

All major commodity groups ex- 
cept grains show increases. Among 
the grains, exports of corn and rice 
have been smaller, but a sizable re- 
covery in wheat late in 1954 helped 
to offset some of the decline. 

Exports of fats, oils and oilseeds 
are estimated to have reached a 
January-July total of $230 million, 
20% higher than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1953-54. Predominant 
in the gains were lard, tallow, soy- 
beans, flaxseed and cottonseed oil, 
while soybean oil fell behind. 

Exports include sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks at com- 
petitive world prices and shipments 
under foreign economic assistance, 
relief and barter programs. Exports 
under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480, 83rd Congress) 
are now beginning to move, the de- 
partment says. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Flour Institute 
Committee Convenes 


The Wheat Flour Institute com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration met Feb. 18 in the Union 
League Club, Chicago, to review the 
WFI program and study an outline 
of the new Institute organization. 

E. E. Kelley, president, American 
Bakers Assn., attended the meeting, 
as did these committee members: J. 
A. Mactier, chairman, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; Robert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 


Mich.; W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
James L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis; H. M. Regier, By1h- 
ler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.; 


John Lynch, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis and G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Wheat Flour Institute staff mem- 


bers attending the meeting included 
Miss Gwen Lam, John Sherlock, Miss 
Ruth Behnke, Miss Else Nielsen, Miss 
Rita Winkates, Mrs. Rae Theimer 
and H. H, Lampman. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Quality in European 
Market Stressed by USDA 


Continental Baking 
Plans Debt Offering 


NEW YORK — A registered state- 
ment has been filed with the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission by Conti- 
nental Baking Co., covering a pro- 
posed offering of $13 million 25-year 
subordinated debentures due March 
1, 1980, convertible into common 
stock on or before Feb. 28, 1965. 

Proceeds from the sale, to be un- 
derwritten by a group headed by 
Wertheim & Co. and Lehman Bros., 
will be used to redeem by lot at 105 
per share 125,576 of the outstanding 
253,575 shares of $550 dividend 
cumulative preferred. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PAPER PLANT 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Paterson 
Pacific Parchment Paper Co. has just 
purchased a 10-acre site of industrial 
land on Kifer Road in Sunnyvale, 
not far from San Francisco, and will 
build a new 90,000 sq. ft. plant. Bids 
opened Feb. 17 and construction is 
scheduled to start March 1. The new 
plant will process parchment paper 
used in bread and food wrapping. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Surplus Act 
Regulations 


Amended by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
amendments to certain sections of 
regulations governing the financing 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies under Title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, Public Law 
480, 83rd Congress (19 Federal Reg- 
ister 7526). 

Various references in the Regula- 
tions contemplate that letters of 
credit in favor of suppliers shall be 
issued, or confirmed, by the banking 
institution in the U.S. to which a 
letter of commitment has been issued 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
amendment changes this requirement, 
so that the banking institution may 
issue or confirm letters of credit or 
may also issue advice of credits es- 
tablished by foreign banks, without 
confirming such credits or commit- 
ting itself to honor drafts presented 
thereunder. 

Section 11.6(a) of the regulations 
provides that stocks acquired from 
CCC under any other CCC program 
which requires exportation would not 
be eligible for financing under this 
program. An amendment to this sec- 
tion eliminates the prohibition against 
the financing of stocks acquired un- 
der other export programs of CCC, 
without relieving the purchaser of 
his obligation to export, under any 
such other program, the quantity of 
the commodity involved. 

Section 11.11 of the regulations 
provides that CCC may assert claims 
against suppliers when the supplier’s 
sales price exceeds the maximum per- 
mitted. The amendment to this sec- 
tion requires the submission to CCC 
of cotton export sales confirmations 
for determination as to compliance 
with this provision. 

Section 11.12(c) of the regulations 
provides that CCC will not finance 
the cost of ocean transportation on 
flag vessels of the importing country. 
The amendment to this section is tu 
make clear that the provision against 
financing the cost of ocean trans- 
portation on flag vessels of the im- 
porting country does not preclude 
financing the full sales price of con- 
signment stocks. 











WASHINGTON — European wheat 
importers are attaching increasing 
importance to the quality of wheat 
offered for sale by exporting coun- 
tries, according to preliminary ob- 
servations of a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture consultant who returned 
this week from a survey of the mill- 
ing and baking industries of Western 
and Northern Europe. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries of Kansas State 
College, who is conducting the study 
for the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
reports that Europe’s domestically- 
grown wheats are predominantly soft 
and need the addition of imported 
hard wheats to make an acceptable 
flour. 

This means, he says, that it is to 
the interest of an exporting country 
to deliver wheat of suitable baking 
qualities if it wishes to take fullest 
advantage of the European market. 
As Europe’s baking industry con- 
tinues to mechanize, thus placing 
growing emphasis upon flours of 
“stronger” baking quality, stress 
placed by European importers on 
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wheat quality will be even greater. 

Dr. Shellenberger found that the 
quality of U.S. wheat frequently has 
not been considered as high in Europe 
as that of wheat from some other 
exporting countries. He believes, how- 
ever, that this results largely from 
misunderstanding of the U.S. grading 
system. Prevailing U.S. standards do 
not show milling and baking quali- 
ties, which is no handicap to US. 
millers who understand the system, 
but does lead to problems overseas. 
In his opinion, U.S. agricultural at- 
taches are in good position to help 
explain U.S. grain standards and as- 
sist foreign buyers in selecting the 
kinds of U.S. wheat they specifically 
need. 

Dr. Shellenberger’s observations 
were made during six weeks spent 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, West 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Swed- 
en, Finland, France, Switzerland, and 
the U.K. He conferred with wheat 
and flour importers, millers, and mill- 
ing and baking institutes. Further 
details of his study will be available 
in reports to be published later by 
the Foreign Agriculture Service. 





Burrus Reports 
Net Income Up 


DALLAS—Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, reported a net income of $499,- 
448 for the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1954, in the second interim report 
issued by the company since the es- 
tablishment of this policy last year. 
The six months’ figure compares with 
$465,752 earned in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Gross sales for the period were 
down to $27,917,933 as against $35,- 
357,015 in the comparable period, but 
operating profit was larger at $1,200,- 
856 against $1,069,228 a year ago. 

Jack P. Burrus, president of the 
company, told stockholders that the 
only noteworthy changes compared 
with the like six months of last 
season were a sharp decrease in prof- 
its of the Cuban flour mill, due to a 
price war initiated by mills export- 
ing to the island, and sharply in- 
creased profits of the grain division. 
He said that the flour milling division 
results continued unsatisfactory and 
the feed division results were com- 
parable with last year and affected 
by drouth conditions. 

Mr. Burrus said a reserve of $156,- 
644 had been set up in anticipation 
of possible loss in grade in stored 
grain at St. Joseph, Mo., in addition 
to a determined loss of $94,000 ma- 
tured from replacement of damaged 
grain in December. This resulted 
from an accident there when a move- 


able conveyor collapsed on a one mil- 
lion bushel pile of wheat, tearing the 
canvas cover and exposing the grain 
to heavy rains. Otherwise, the bulk 
storage is proving satisfactory, Mr. 
Burrus said, with 32 million bushels 
wheat in this type of storage. 

The new frozen cake operations 
started last September are still in a 
test period, Mr. Burrus reported, and 
results cannot be accurately judged. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CSS to Issue Daily 


Reports on Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Commodity 
Stabilization Service office here has 
started daily reporting of its sales, 
purchases and exchanges in addition 
to weekly summaries of transactions. 

A similar plan was announced re- 
cently by the Chicago CSS office. 
Daily reports will be mailed each 
evening, covering the business of the 
previous day. This will provide one 
full market session to intervene be- 
tween the trade and publishing of 
the report. 

The Minneapolis releases will not 
include sales of carload lots made 
on the cash market of Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Sioux City Grain Ex- 
changes or sales of grain in store at 
country elevators and Commodity 
Credit Corp. bins. The weekly sum- 
mary will include these transactions, 
however. 

Daily reports will show quantity, 
location, grade factors and price. 











MNF COMMITTEE OPPOSES HINSHAW BILL 


CHICAGO—The Millers National Federation’s executive committee is 
opposing a bill submitted to Congress by Carl Hinshaw (R., Cal.) which 
would prohibit manufacturers to charge or collect any amount represented 
as, or attributed to freight or transportation charges to the extent that 
this amount is in excess of the actual cost of freight or other transporta- 
tion charges actually incurred in making delivery of the product. 

The bill, which is referred to as prohibiting “phantom freight” charges, 
has been considered before. It is designed primarily tu stamp out practices 
followed by certain manufacturers who graduate delivered prices from one 
or more basing points without reference to the actual place of manufacture. 
While the Hinshaw bill apparently is not designed to disrupt the milling-in- 
transit system, the fear is expressed by mill transportation authorities that 


it would have that effect. 
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Sales of flour by spring wheat mills 
showed a good total again last week, 
while business in the Southwest, al- 
though up some, was comparatively 
lighter. 

The booking ahead of a price ad- 
vance that began over the previous 
week end continued for the early 
part of last week in the spring wheat 
area, and the total volume reached 
106% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 114% the previous week. 

In the Southwest a moderate 
amount of business developed at mid- 
week, and the week’s average sales 
amounted to 45% of capacity, com- 
pared with 28% the week before. 
Sales in the central states area were 
estimated at around 45% of capacity, 
off some from the previous week. 

A few fairly substantial lots of 
springs were included in the trade, 
but on the whole buyers took smaller 
quantities to fill in their requirements 
for the next 60 days or so. Most flour 
users are booked through April and 
some beyond. 

Export trade was light throughout 
the period, although Holland was in 
the market for a limited amount of 
flour. 

Cash wheat was firmer throughout 
the week, reflecting a substantial re- 
covery from the losses recorded in 
the preceding several days. 

U.S. flour production averaged 96% 
of capacity, compared with 95% the 
previous week and 94% a year ago. 
Buffalo production showed improve- 
ment, along with output in the cen- 
tral states, but other areas reported 
reduced operations. (See table on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales volume 
reached 106% of five-day capacity 
last week for spring wheat mills as 
the sales started over the previous 
week end continued through until the 
early part of last week. Sales in the 
previous period averaged 114% of 
capacity, and a year ago they av- 
eraged 108% of capacity. 

The initial protected advance of 
5¢ sack was followed by a further 
boost of 3¢ sack on Feb. 14, and in 
some cases it was reported that the 
protection for the entire amount ex- 
tended until the opening of the mar- 
ket on Feb. 15. 

Buying was not general, but a few 
fairly large lots were taken by some 
customers, who extended their cover- 
age through April and in some cases 
beyond. Other trade was confined to 
more limited needs. 

Trade for the balance of the week 
was quiet, again, with shipping in- 
structions still good. Shipments by 
spring wheat mills averaged 106% 
of capacity, compared with 98% the 
week before. The recent sales of over 
100% of capacity have extended 
further the fairly good backlog of 
orders on mills’ books, which are es- 
timated to average about 60 days’ 
ahead. 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis, after showing signs of weak- 
ness for several days, came back 
strong last week, with advances av- 
eraging 4¢ bu. Relative scarcity of 
milling wheat was behind the price 
boost. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Spurt in Spring Wheat 
Flour Business Carries 


Over; Other Trade Slack 


Clear flour was somewhat easier, 
but at the end of the week other 
grades were up about 5¢ cwt. Family 
flour business was quiet. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 102% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 93% the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations ay- 
eraged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 93% the preceding week and 
95% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 18, carlots, in 100- 
lb. cottons: Standard patent $655@ 
6.65, short patent $6.65@6.75, high 
gluten $7@7.20, first clear $5.85@ 
5.90, whole wheat $6.25@6.55, family 
$6.74 @7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A brief decline in 
flour prices last week brought in 
only limited sales for southwestern 
millers. Other business was slow, and 
the average total sales for the week 
ran only 45% of capacity against 
28% in the previous week and 102% 
a year ago. Scarcely any export trade 
was reported, and the volume was 
only about 10% of the total. 

A dip in the wheat market allowed 
some bakers, including a chain, to 
purchase a few moderate lots of flour 
at midweek. The chain was covering 
for spots for April shipment, and no 
general purchasing resulted with this 
account or any other. Most chains 
have flour booked for April and in 
numerous instances into May. The 
smaller group bakers and independ- 
ents also are fairly well covered, but 
a few bought for March or April 
shipment. In spite of the attractive 
basis at which flour was being offered, 
few bakers took advantage of the 
situation because commitments al- 
ready are heavy for most of the re- 
mainder of the crop year. 

Family flour demand also was lim- 
ited, and the market was steady to 
as much as 10¢ sack higher. Clears 
continued in tight supply, particular- 
ly for nearby through mid-March. 
Prices were firm for late March in 


anticipation of further business with 
CSS and UNICEF. Holland and Nor- 
way were inquiring for flour, but as 
nearly as could be determined Hol- 
land acquired a few lots of 5% and 
1% ash flour. Otherwise, export in- 
quiry was limited. 

Quotations Feb. 18, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.10@6.15, standard 
95% patent $6@6.05, straight $5.95@ 
6, established brands of family flour 
$6.60@7.70; first clears $4.90@5.20, 
second clears $4 85, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.60@4.85. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 23% the pre- 
ceding week and 47% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to 
good. Prices Feb. 18 were up 5@10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
light in the Hutchinson area last 
week as would-be buyers backed 
away from somewhat higher prices. 
Sales were limited entirely to single 
carlots to bakers filling only urgent 
requirements. Most of the trade is 
well covered except that segment of 
the trade which chooses to remain 
on a p.d.s. basis. Family interest was 
light. Directions varied with mills 
operating from between 3%-5 days, 
in one case 5% days. Prices were up 
10¢ due to an increase in both cash 
wheat premiums and futures. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 21: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.25@6.35, bakers’ 
short patent in papers $6@6.05; 
standard $5.90@5.95. 

Oklahoma City: Normal sales were 
reported last week. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and ad- 
vanced 10¢ on all grades of bakery 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points Feb. 19: Carlots, family short 
patent $680@7.20, standard patent 
$6.30@6.50, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard patent 
$6 30@6.40, and straight grade $6.25 
@6.35; truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: The demand last week was 
somewhat improved, and sales prob- 
ably amounted to 25% or 30% of 
capacity, mainly to bakers, with some 
export. Running time was off slightly 
but generally ranged from three to 
four days. Prices were unchanged on 
family and clears, but a shade lighter 
on bakers. Quotations Feb. 18, 100s, 
cottons: Extra high patent family $7 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Products Trade Still Slow; 
Prices Work Lower as Wheat Slips 


Sales of durum granulars and other 
blended durum products remained 
quiet last week as buyers watched 
the market go through some sharp 
downward adjustments. 

By Feb. 21, durum was priced at 
$4 bu. at the top of the range, off 
30¢ for the week, and granular blends 
were quoted at $7.25@7.30 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. The drop in prices was 
not a reflection of larger supplies, 
as carlot receipts at Minneapolis re- 
mained very light, but rather the 
result of limited interest on the part 
of mills attributed to light demand 
for their products. 

Welcome news from Washington 
was that the bill to permit planting 
of durum wheat outside of quotas 
had been signed by President Eisen- 
hower. The legislation should provide 
an incentive for heavier plantings 
this year which could result in help- 
ing to overcome the shortage of 


durum co- 
operate. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 18 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


if growing conditions 


GO ID. ccccccoceestsecveescsseres $3.80@4.00 
59 It . 3.75@3.95 
58 lt A a pind a ses eke ens 3.70 @3.90 
57 Ib ads . eprom © 6; eS 
56 Ib ‘ sive Shaseccedereves WOO Qaue 
55 Ib seeed errr re ... 3.50@3.70 
4 lb . 3.40@3.60 

ho cacceebh aed eteedesaerivanie 3.30@3.50 

2 1b 3.20@3.40 


BEE, pac ence ackaat ives, ROOEEOO 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
168,500 164,599 97 
168,500 *179,013 106 
168,500 187,360 111 
Crop year 
production 
5,359,274 


5,628,433 


Feb. 14-18 ...... 
Previous week . 
WOR GHG so5cc0- o0 


July 1, 1954-Feb. 18, 1955........ 
July 1, 1953-Feb. 19, 1954........ 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Steady to Higher; 
Demand Better 


Millfeeds held steady to moder- 
ately stronger in the week ending 
Feb. 21, with both improved interest 
and lighter offerings contributing to 
the situation. Buyers were not reach- 
ing out for forward supplies to any 
extent but the spot market was con- 
sidered firm. 

Formula feed business continued to 
expand in the Northwest last week, 
manufacturers report, and operating 


schedules were maintained or in- 
creased. 
The steadily improving sales of 


chick, poult and pig feeds, particu- 
larly the latter, are credited with 
expanding over-all volume. Also, 
some additional dairy feed business 
has developed. 


Dealers have been holding their 
floo;; stocks to a minimum, and with 
the pickup in feeder interest, more 
are now inclined to build up their 
inventories. Prospects for spring busi- 
ness appear quite satisfactory, manu- 
facturers say. 

The upturn last week was pretty 
much in line with expectations, and 
February volume is likely to show 
a good increase over the slow Janu- 
ary business. One manufacturer com- 
mented that orders were larger this 
week than they have been in any 
week since last October. 

Operations were generally on a 
two-shift, five-day basis at the larg- 
er plants. 

Further expansion of feed sales 
and production in the Southwest hit 
a snag again last week with the mills 
reporting that they were barely hold- 
ing a fair volume of business or sales 
were actually on a slight decline. 
While business still is slow to de- 
veiop this year, more millers are op- 
timistic about the future and predict 
a good increase in sales going into 
March. 

In anticipation of this trend some 
manufacturers have been taking ad- 
vantage of slack retail demand and 
building up inventories at distribut- 
ing points. Production was at an 
average of about four days in the 
Southwest last week, with only a few 
mills reporting five days and those 
were attained through considerable 
uncertainty. 

Failure of range feeders to come 
in for additional supplies has put a 
crimp in the winter business of some 
mills. The weather remained open too 
late in the season, and original pur- 
chases are lasting longer than antici- 
pated. Feed lot rations, particularly 
of the stilbestrol type, are moving in 
good volume. Hog feed sales have 
been moderate to fair with some in- 
crease, especially of pig feeds, begin- 
ning to show up. Poultry feed demand 
has been fair, and scattered interest 
in chick feeds is beginning to pop up 
even in northern sections of the 
southwestern area. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,121 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,701 in 
the previous week and 49,658 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,638,877 tons as compared 
with 1,600,520 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures were generally low- 
er in the week ending Feb. 21, with 
the Kansas City March delivery, 
which advanced 3¢, an exception. 
Cash wheat was stronger at Minne- 
apolis and at Kansas City, revers- 
ing the tendency apparent in the 
previous two weeks. The sag in fu- 
tures was attributed to considerable 
long liquidation as a result of eas- 
ing of world political tensions and 
the apparent prospect of adequate 
free supplies for needs in the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Addition- 
al moisture recently in the South- 
west also tended to exert downward 
pressure on futures. Meanwhile, the 
cash wheat premium developments 
reflected some scarcity of offerings 
of desired types. Futures at Minne- 
apolis were off only fractions, but 
declines at Chicago ranged from 2% 
@7¢ bu., the greatest decline oc- 
curring in the July contract. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
were: Chicago — March $2.19%@G 
2.20%, May $2.1644@%, July $2.045¢ 
@%4, September $2.064%2, December 
$2.10%4@%; Minneapolis May 
$2.40%, July $2.33%; Kansas City— 
March $2.36@2.36%, May $2.26%, 
July $2.11 

Erosion Danger 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in a report issued last mid-week 
called attention to the possibility of 
severe dust storms in the Southwest 
again this spring. Drouth has per- 
sisted over much of the region for 
four years or longer. Last spring 
the most widespread and severe soil 
blowing since 1938 occurred, USDA 
noted, and general conditions have 
not improved during the last year. 
“This does not necessarily mean that 
dust storms and wind erosion will 
be worse when the normally high 
winds of March and April come,” 
the report continues. “That depends 
to a large extent on the velocity 
and persistence of the spring winds 
and on the amount of rain and snow 
that falls. Recent storms have nar- 
rowed the area vulnerable to poten- 
tial damage.” 

The most recent USDA crop re- 
port, as well as private appraisals, 
indicate that the outlook has im- 
proved in the Southwest, particu- 
larly in the more important grow- 
ing areas. However, it is apparent 
that the potential danger of losses 
is still in the picture. 

Grants of funds to Korea and Is- 
rael last week for wheat purchases 
offered further outlets for CCC grain 
stocks. USDA reported that almost 
25 million bushels of CCC wheat had 
been sold under special export pro- 
grams during the Dec. 3-Feb. 4 pe- 
riod. Over-all U.S. exports from July 
through January totaled 146 million 
bushels, 26 million more than in the 
same period a year earlier, and some 
observers believe a crop year total 
of 250 million bushels—previously 
considered optimistic — may be 
reached. 

At the same time, Secretary Ben- 
son, appearing before a congression- 
al committee, expressed concern over 
the failure of export programs to 
materially reduce the wheat surplus, 
and he recommended further study 
of the problem. 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
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Futures, Cash Premiums 
Make Opposite Moves; 
Chicago Declines Most 


kets for the week ended Feb. 17 to- 
with 5.7 million bushels the previous 
week and 5.6 million for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. At Min- 
neapolis, receipts of all classes of 
wheat totaled 1,093 cars, while Du- 
luth took in 1,197. Of the Minneapo- 
lis receipts, 116 cars were for Com- 
mercial Credit Corp. account. 

The cash bread wheat situation at 
Minneapolis turned considerably firm- 
er. Mill demand was more aggressive, 
while the offerings were smaller. 
Premiums were up 4¢ for all grades 
and qualities. On Feb. 18 ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat traded at 12@ 
15¢ over the Minneapolis May price, 
12% protein at 15@21¢ over, 13% 
protein at 19@28¢ over, 14% protein 
24@33¢ over, 15% protein 32@41¢ 
over, 16% protein 43@52¢ over. 
The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.48%, and the durum 11.04%. 

Durum prices turned weak. Offer- 
ings were very light, but the demand 
was virtually at a standstill. Bid 
prices were 40¢ lower than a week 
ago. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No, 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ge tn Sek dh aweees cee $2.54% @2.57% 
TRG PRORCU cc ccccccsccceces 2.55 % @2.59% 
. arr 2.57% @2.63% 
BSG PEGCOM ness ccvcieecense 2.61% @2.70% 
24D BEOGRAD oa ce cevceces 2.66% @2.75% 
SED DROBO. 2 cnccswe cece 2.74% @2.83% 
Bete POCSNEE ce cvcrececeetsws 2.85% @2.94% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

“Us %. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
CO. ID....c cceccovedicvenercoseece 4¢ premium 
BE UR, ccetccvcccsceseseaseess 2¢ premium 
BT TB. ccccccccccescocccess 3¢ discount 
MO BA 9440s 00000090 e4000C0 urs 8¢ discount 
Ge Me as edscenddeaconceonnegs 13¢ discount 
PEE. ed dh oben cwbduasececosees 19¢ discount 
CR BA diene cer esecnseviceesenes 25¢ discount 
Be Ub. > o Coe bebebeed veces 0005's 30¢ discount 
FP Se ere ee 35¢ discount 
a ee ee 40¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Market Moves Up 


After a mild easiness last week 
cash wheat prices turned strong at 
Kansas City, with the main firmness 
coming in the ordinary or low pro- 
tein levels. The basic March future 
moved up 3@4¢ and closed nearly 3¢ 
higher than the week’s low at $2.36 
on Feb. 21. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter which was 5%@7%¢ 
over on Feb. 14 was 7@7%¢ over a 
week later. Intermediate proteins 
were up 1@2¢ with 12.5% protein, 
for example, at 11@26¢ over on Feb. 
21. For 14% the range was 14@32¢ 
over. Mill buying was limited to ne- 
cessary requirements of better offer- 
ings of higher proteins. Receipts 
reached 400 cars last week, compared 
with 440 in the previous week and 
702 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 14-18, 
955 


Northwest 
Southwest 
ee, Oe ES CS eee 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 





. 3,290,010 


TE, aiken 4b tn keane 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


output 75 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 





Feb. 14-18, Previous Feb, 15-19, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest ...... 2 93 95 
Southwest ....... 94 95 96 
REALS Ss ccewanns 101 94 114 
Central and 8. E. 88 82 83 
N. Pacific Coast . 90 93 82 
TOURER scceve 96 95 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 14-18 ° 263,383 94 
Previous week .. 279,850 251,361 90 
BOOP OHO on scvce 274,850 274,327 99 
Two years ago .. 340,600 263,698 74 
PRVO-VORE GVOTAMS 2000660 c0scedeor 87 


MUR-FORE BVGTRBS onc assccvvececne 92 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 14-18 --+-1,021,350 959,879 94 
Previous week . .1,021,350 979,315 96 
Year ago soecckena,eee 978,563 96 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 $17,413 80 
Five-year average ........5..sse08 92 
Ten-year average .. ‘ 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 14-18 ...... 671,400 595,647 88 
Previous week .. 671,400 *548,993 82 
Year QGO ....ce- 671,000 556,760 83 
Two years ago .. 671,400 546,219 81 
WIve-FORE BVOTABS occ coveccoceseoce 84 


Ten-year average .. 78 
* Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 14-18 ...... 475,000 482,725 101 
Previous week .. 475,000 446,344 94 
Year ago ......- 459,500 524,206 114 
Two years ago .. 459,800 512,187 111 
Five-year A@Verage .....eeeeeseceee 102 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... es eeeccecees 99 








*Previous Feb. 15-19 Feb. 16-20, Feb. 17 1 
1954 1953 19 
84,814 730.157 
1, 2.89 1,085,48¢ 1 4.200 
i 12,187 154 f 
556, 7 16,219 1 ’ 
284.4 64,602 8 
0 8 138 1 19 
Crop year flour production 
= July 1 to 
Feb. 16-20, Feb. 17-21, Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
1953 1952 1955 1954 
8 5 22,593,147 23,249,0 
80 90 41,115,721 39,531,364 
111 99 18,041,974 17,348,970 
81 77 18,177,468 18,265,128 
7 85 10,004,383 9,073,446 
85 87 109,932,693 107,467,965 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
Feb. 14-18 236,789 102 
Previous week *218,476 93 
Year ago oe 250,760 99 
Two years ago . 290,581 102 
ive-year average ‘ rr 94 
Ct ee ore Pee 88 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 14-18 -.+ 481,250 437,525 92 
Previous week .. 481,250 *463,901 96 
Year ago ~oe- 481,260 434,554 90 
Two years ago .. 562,000 439,576 80 
Five-year @VeCrage .......eseee> 87 
Ten-year average ..........:. 80 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 14-18 : 215,000 199,894 92 
Previous week .. 215,000 *203,482 97 
Year ago -+» 215,000 168,410 78 
Two years ago .. 230,000 173,602 76 
PIVG-*VOGF BVOTEDS 1 ckocctecccveceoove 83 
TER-FORF GVOTRRS 606600680 620008000 a4 


*Revised. 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 18 


Feb. 14-18 ...... 133,000 114,169 85 
Previous week 133,000 120,444 92 
Year ABO ..ccece 133,200 116,006 87 
Two years ago .. 122,000 91,260 68 
PivVG-VOOP BVOTARO ..ceccccccseces &7 
Ten-year average . . 89 

and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and 
Duluth-Superior; (3) 


South 


St. Paul and mills of 





-—Southwest*——, -———Northwest*— -—Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Feb. 14-18 24,771 831,569 13,608 453,272 9,742 354,036 48,121 1,638,877 
Prev. week $24,921 $13,771 9,009 147,701 
Two wks. ago .. 24,455 13,908 11,159 49,522 
1954 a 25,371 780,175 14,056 479,856 10,231 340,480 49,658 1,600,520 
1953 . 21,892 823,600 509,522 10,149 339,819 46,477 1,672,941 
29GB .ncecseses 24,428 $26,445 495,062 8,786 331,939 46,949 1,696,898 
BOGE a ccceccess 28,069 888,340 592,39: 9,919 316,132 52,275 1,704,550 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


tAll mills. ?Revised. 





At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was quoted Feb. 
21 at $2.64@2.65 bu., delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein at 
a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand is fair, 
with offerings adequate. 

Japanese buyers were in the mar- 
ket at the end of last week but took 
only two cargoes of white wheat. 
They took another two cargoes out 
of Canada which had been expected 
in the Pacific Northwest. India was 
also in the market for a cargo Feb. 
18, but sale could not be confirmed. 
Exporters are fairly active loading 
out on previous bookings, but expec- 
ted sales prior to new crop will still 
leave an estimated 120 million bush- 
els of wheat under government loan 
July 17. Crop conditions are still good, 


although cold weather without snow 
on the ground brought out some ap- 
prehension on freezing-thawing,. It is 
still too early to indicate whether or 
not any serious damage has been 
done. So far, however, temperatures 
are considered not low enough to 
cause damag2 to winter wheat. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESIGNS POST 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Clinton 
Mayhew, manager of the Reno Con- 
sumers Cooperative in Hutchinson 
has resigned to become a director of 
music at a Nazarene church in Walla 
Walla, Wash. He will be replaced by 
George Voth, Jr., general manager of 
the Cooperative Exchange at Bloom, 
Kansas. 
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Reorganization of 
Carr Biscuit Firm 


Nears Completion 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., which peti- 
tioned for reorganization in the 
spring of 1954, will move its head- 
quarters to Chicago and reorganize 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of Winn 
& Lovett Grocery Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Under a reorganization plan filed 
by Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Milwaukee, Northwestern 
will receive or retain $750,000 princi- 
pal amount of the bonds of indebted- 
ness of Carr, plus all Carr’s common 
shares outstanding after the reorgan- 
ization plan is consummated. Winn & 
Lovett will then buy the bonds or evi- 
dences of indebtedness and the com- 
mon stock from Northwestern for 
$1,241,000 cash. The common would 
amount to 1,000 shares. Priority cred- 
itors will be paid in full and general 
creditors will be paid 32% of the 
face amount of their claims by Winn 
& Lovett, conditioned upon its con- 
summation on or before June 15. The 
U.S. District Court for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania, says Winn 
& Lovett, “has found Carr to be in- 
solvent and that its stockholders have 
no interest” in the firm. The com- 
pany estimates its initial investment 
in Carr at $1.6 million, and long- 
term investment at $2.5 million. 

Carr petitioned for reorganization 
in April, 1954. The company has bak- 
eries at Chicago, Boston and Wilkes- 
Barre, a candy plant at Chicago, and 
sales branches in 30 eastern and mid- 
western cities. In 1953, its last year 
of independent operation, Carr re- 
ported a net loss of $923,814 on sales 
of $14,821,145. 

Winn & Lovett, one of the nation’s 
biggest grocery chains, had 206 retail, 


10 wholesale and four warehouse lo- 
cations in operation last November. 
For the 28 weeks ended January 8, 


1955, it reported earnings of $2,525,- 
424, equal to 55 cents per share. Its 
sales were $133,382,015. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Durum Wheat Risky in 
Washington, Growers Told 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Washington 
grain growers were told recently that 
they should go slow on planting dur- 
um wheat unless they have a con- 
tract for a guaranteed market. S. Q. 
Hoobler of Washington State College 
issued the warning in response to 
queries from wheat farmers concern- 
ing possible marked demand for 
Washington-grown durum. 

Mr. Hoobler said Washington State 
agronomists consider durum a poor 
type of wheat for Washington. They 
note that durum is a type of hard 
spring wheat best adapted to the 
northern Great Plains area. Grown 
in Washington, it loses some of its 
protein content and deteriorates in 
quality, they point out. 

Mr. Hoobler also said that the cur- 
rent strong Gemand for durum most 
likely purely temporary, because of 
the stem rust damage to the crop 
last year in the main growing area. 
He noted that Congress passed a bill 
to remove acreage controls on durum 
in some of the regular production 
areas for the coming year. 

A good market for Washington- 
grown durum, Mr. Hoobler said, 
would be probably only if the mid- 
west crop were short again and if the 
Washington variety could be blended 
with durum from other areas. 
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Carl Amstrup 


APPOINTED — Carl R. Amstrup, 
former vocational agriculture instruc- 
tor and director of the department 
of vocational agriculture in the Wah- 
peton, N.D., school since 1953, has 
been named director of youth activi- 
ties for the agricultural department 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 
He will work with 4-H and FFA or- 
ganizations in the conduct of state- 
wide grain sanitation programs, it 
was announced by William P. Mac- 
Donald, director of the Peavey agri- 
cultural department. 





George Kublin Named 
Risk Firm Director 


KANSAS CITY—George A. Kub- 
lin, vice president, Continental Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was elected a di- 
rector of the Millers National In- 
surance Co. and Illinois Fire Insur- 
ance Co. at the annual meetings of 
directors of the two firms. Mr. 
Kublin’s election fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of Jess B. Smith, 
who headed the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. 

Directors of the firms elected W. S. 
Whitford chairman of the board. Ar- 
thur A. Krueger succeeds him as 
president. Elmer A. Domke, vice 
president, was made secretary, and 
John J. Woods was advanced to as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Krueger started in the insur- 
ance business in 1906 and recently 
celebrated 49 years of service with 
the companies. 
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Grain Superintendents 


Hold Valentine Dance 


CHICAGO—Valentines for every- 
one and orchids for the ladies were 
featured at the annual Ladies Night 
Valentine Dinner Dance of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents, held 
in the La Salle Room of the Chicago 
Board of Trade the evening of Feb. 
12. 

More than 100 persons attended 
the annual affair. Valentines were 
distributed from a gift box, and the 
orchids were presented to the ladies 
by Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 
Corp., Hammond, Ind. After the din- 
ner, the guests danced to the music 
of an orchestra made up of personnel 
from the sampling department of the 
Board of Trade, led by Richard 
Dixon. 

The master of ceremonies was 
Frank Deebach, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the group. 





Standard Brands Sales, 


Net Increase in 1954 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., earned about $3.06 a share in 
1954, compared with $2.90 in 1953, 
president Joel S. Mitchell said. 

Mr. Mitchell estimated 1954 sales 
at $416 million, a 2% increase over 
the $407,675,070 recorded in 1953. 

Earnings in 1954 would have been 
about 10% higher if egg prices had 
followed a normal seasonal pattern, 
Mr. Mitchell declared. Egg prices 
dropped in the fall for the first time 
in at least 15 years, he explained. 
Frozen eggs are the company’s fifth 
most important item in dollar sales 
volume, immediately behind marga- 
rine and yeast. 
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Growth of Futures 


Market Cited in 
CEA Study 


WASHINGTON — The commodity 
futures markets have attained a trad- 
ing volume and degree of stability 
in the past five years that compares 
favorably with the prewar period 
1935-39, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported Feb. 10 on the 
basis of a special study by the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

Issued as a survey of futures- 
market conditions in the period since 
World War II, the study is a 44- 
page publication entitled “Futures 
Trading under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, 1946-54,” by J. M. Mehl, 
who retired recently as CEA ad- 
ministrator. 

“In the older futures-trading com- 
modities, particularly grains and cot- 
ton, futures prices are now about as 
widely used as before the war in de- 
termining cash or spot prices,” the 
report states, “and the amount of 
‘hedging’ by merchandisers and pro- 
cessors to diminish price risks in 
marketing and distribution is not 
greatly changed from the prewar 
period. 

“The services of the futures mar- 
kets in a number of other commodi- 
ties, including fats and oils, soybeans, 
wool, and wool tops, have increased 
considerably in the postwar period. 

“The relative stability of the mar- 
kets and their adequacy for hedging 
against price risks is reflected in the 
average levels of open contracts over 
the past several years. For most com- 
modities the levels exceed the av- 
erages for the prewar period. 

“To the extent that the services of 
price basing and risk bearing have 
increased in commodities which now 
have broader futures markets, a net 
gain in agricultural marketing econ- 
omy may be credited.” 

Over-all activity in the commodity 
futures markets has been strikingly 
stable in recent years, the report 
shows. 

The number of transactions in all 
commodities was 8,460,000 in the year 
ended June 30, 1954, compared with 
8,792,000 in 1953, and an average of 
8,024,000 in the 5-year period 1949- 
53. The value of this trading was 
$42.1 billions in the year ended June 
30, 1954, compared with $45.6 billions 
in 1953, and an average of $41.5 bil- 
lions in the 5-year period 1949-53. 

A single free copy of the publica- 
tion, Futures Trading under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, 1946-54, may 
be obtained on request from the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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AOM Districts 
Plan April 1-2 
Joint Meeting 


CHICAGO—Plans for the annual 
joint spring meeting of the Wolver- 
ine and Ohio Valley Districts of the 
Association of Operative Millers have 
been finalized. The meeting will be 
held at the La Fontaine Hotel, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., April 1-2. 

Registration and a bull session are 
schedu ed for the evening of April 1, 
with the Allied Trades hosting the 
social event. The meeting proper will 
get under way the following morning. 
The first speaker will be Ray Sopher, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., 
who will present a review of the mill- 
ing process. Henry O. Tatum, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, will discuss 
the storage and handling of grain. 

A pane! will discuss rolls and grind- 
ing. The panel will be composed of 
George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Herb Swan, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee; Click D. Smith, Knappen 
Milling Co., Augusta, Mich.; and 
Robert Stillison, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Other speakers on the program 
will be George Tsarek, Quaker Oats 
Co.; James Speers, General Mills, 
Inc., Louisville; Oscar Nelson, King 


Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.; George 
Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; and 
Ted Collier, National Biscuit Co., 


Toledo, Ohio. 
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C. F. Gaffney Retires 


From Union Steel Post 


ALBION, MICH.—In a recent an- 
nouncement from C. W. Steinhauer, 
manager, equipment division, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, it was 
stated that C. F. Gaffney had re- 
tired from his former position as 
manager of the company’s New York 
office. 

Mr. Gaffney had been an employee 
of Union Steel Products Co. for 34 
years, 15 years of which he had been 
active in his capacity as manager of 
its New York sales office. 

Following a brief vacation, Mr. 
Gaffney’s future plans include a re- 
sumation of sales activity as a spe- 
cial representative for Union Steel 
and the sales counsel and applica- 
tion of the company’s equipment for 
industrial fields. His proposed activi- 
ties and services will include the east- 
ern area. 














SCHOLARSHIPS—Peter J. Patchin, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is shown at the 
left above with Robert L. Gies, Ton- 


ganoxie, Kansas, as they receive 
scholarships provided by the Inter- 
national Society of Milling Technolo- 
gists. For several years the society 
has been interested in the depart- 
ment of milling industry at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, where the 
two new winners are students. 
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Canadian Flour Usage 
Shows Decline 


TORONTO — The domestic disap- 
pearance of flour in Canada declined 
to a new low of 132.4 lb. a head in 
the crop year ended July 31, 1954. 
In 1952-53 the per capita consump- 
tion was set at 153.4 Ib. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which prepared the figures, points out 
that the reduction could be accounted 
for, in part at least, by reduced in- 
ventories at the wholesale and retail 
levels, as ‘in stock’ figures are only 
available to them from the mills. 

Inventories of flour were reduced 
at the end of the last crop year in 
bakeries, wholesale and retail outlets 
as much as possible in anticipation of 


reduced prices, because of the heavy 
surplus of wheat available. 
The bureau also points out that 


during a period of inventory accumu- 
lation in wholesale and retail chan- 
nels, consumption would be overstat- 
ed, while the reverse would be true 
during a period of inventory reduc- 
tion. It also suggests that it should 
be recognized that domestic disap- 
pearance is not the equivalent of 
human consumption, as it is known 
that in some years a significant 
amount of flour has been used for 
livestock feed, and also for the pro- 
duction of commercial alcohol. 

For the first five months of the 
present crop year domestic disap- 
pearance has shown improvement 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous crop year, which would in- 
dicate a reverse trend regarding in- 
ventories. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Feb. 8, 1955 (000's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Buffalo - 1,268 205 
A float 1,897 1,123 , 
Milwaukee, afloat on 1,724 
Totals 3,105 1,123 1,929 
Previous week 3.729 1,12 1,929 
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Elevators, Flour Mill 
Planned by Turkey 


LONDON — The Turkish govern- 
ment has finalized plans for the con- 
struction of four grain elevators, a 
flour mill and 15 plants for the manu- 
facture of animal feedstuffs. 

Already in operational position are 
24 sets of mobile pneumatic grain 
handling and cleaning plants and it 
is proposed to add a further five to 
the fleet. 

The contract for the erection of 
the grain elevators, which will have 
a total capacity of 240,000 tons, has 
been awarded to Simon Handling 
Engineers, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Eng- 
land. Sites have been selected at 
Mersin, Ankara, Konya and Tekirdag. 
The Simon firm will build and equip 
the elevators at the first three loca- 
tions and will provide the equipment 
for the fourth. 

An associated firm, Henry Simon, 
Ltd., has been awarded the contract 
for the erection of the flour mill at 
Konya and it wil] supply, in addition, 
the machinery for the feed plants. 

The value of the contracts has been 
assessed at the equivalent of $22.4 
million of which $14 million repre- 
sents the cost of the machinery, 
equipment and technical services to 
be supplied by the British con- 
tractors. 

The Simon contracts are only part 
of a project to expand grain storage 
facilities to a total capacity of 1,522,- 
000 metric tons. Additional space is 
needed because of the previously an- 
nounced intention to hike grain pro- 
duction and to make bigger sales in 
the export market. In 1948 the 
amount of grain storage available, 
excluding barn type space on or near 
farms, was only 148,000 metric tons. 
By 1954 this had been upped to 540,- 
000 tons. 

In the past, the lack of adequate 
storage space was a major obstacle to 
the expansion of production. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


HV 1ng 





Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 
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ARhELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
All Grades 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“YAe 
_WALEZROGALSIY, MILLING CO. 


HERSON, KANSAS * 
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Weather Proverbs 


By R. E. SPENCER 
Asst. Chief Climatological Services 
Division, U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


HE trouble with weather prov- 

erbs is not so much that they’re 
all wrong, but that they’re not all 
right for all times in all places. Some 
of the ones we hear in New England 
originated thousands of years ago in 
northern Africa near the Mediter- 
ranean Sea where they could be 
heard and repeated and at last re- 
corded by the writers of the Old 
Testament. And many a farmer in 
the Middle West, depending on a 
sure-fire weather saying his grand- 
father brought from Germany or 
Sweden, has found it useless in the 
United States. 

But distances far shorter than 
either of these are enough to ruin 
some weather proverbs—for instance, 
those that predict rain from the di- 
rection of the wind. When the wind 
blows up the side of a mountain it 
is cooled and loses its moisture in 
the form of rain; so that a west wind 
blowing up the west side of a moun- 
tain would produce the same result, 
a fall of rain, as an east wind blowing 
up the east side of the same moun- 
tain. What this adds up to is that 
a distance just great enough to hold 
a good-sized mountain might also be 
great enough to ruin a proverb about 
west (or east) winds bringing rain; 
and people living in Denver should 
be cautious about wind-and-rain signs 
that work well for their neighbors 
over the mountains in Grand Junc- 
tion, and vice versa. Here are a few, 
by authors of obvious standing, that 


were no doubt written in different 
places 

“Fair weather cometh out of the 
north.’’—Job 


“The north wind bringeth forth rain.” 

Proverbs 
“Take care not to sow in a north 
wind or to graft and inoculate when 
the wind is in the south.”—Pliny 
“The north wind is best for sowing 
of seed, the south for grafting.”— 
Worledge, 1669 

Another point worth noticing about 
the importance of locality is that on 
our Pacific Coast the moisture-bear- 
ing winds blow in from the west and 
southwest, while in the East they 
come from over the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic. The two following, 
then, should not be considered too 
seriously in the East: 

“A western wind carrieth water in 
his hand”; 

“When the east wind toucheth it, it 
shall wither.” 

On the other hand the one follow- 
ing would have few takers on the 
west slopes of the Cascade Mountains 
and Sierras; where rain and snow 
are very frequent cornpanions of west 
and southwest winds— 

“When the wind is in the west 
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The weather is always best.” 

Also, the south wind, about which it 
is said 

“The south wind warms the aged” 
and “The south wind is the father 
of the poor,” 

is about the wettest, stormiest, and 
generally least pleasant of winds in 
our states bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico. The proverb writers, includ- 
ing Shakespeare himself, are notice- 
ably consistent in pointing this out: 

“The southern wind doth play a 
trumpet to his purposes, and by his 
hollow whistling in the leaves fore- 
tells a tempest and blustering sky.” 

“If feet swell, the change will be 
to the south, and the same thing is 
a sign of a hurricane.” 

“When the wind’s in 
the rain’s in its mouth.” 

Anybody who has ever looked at 
a collection of these sayings must 
have been impressed by their variety. 
They are extremely ancient—about 
as old as language itself; they illus- 
trate as well as anything could illus- 
trate the importance of weather in 
human affairs; they demonstrate very 
clearly man’s hopeful opinion that 
experience is a good teacher; their 
literary merit ranges from excellent 
to unspeakable; and their range of 
subject includes practically every- 
thing from apple trees to zymology. 
Also, like politics, which we are told 
make strange bedfellows, they pro- 
duce some very striking relationships 
—wolves and crops, sky colors with 
foul results, holy days and unholy 
weather; and rain is foretold by the 
behavior of cats and dogs and cattle, 
red hair and ropes, spiders and 
smoke, crickets, frogs, birds, mice, 
flies, rheumatism, etc., etc., etc 
Squirrel stores and the thickness ol 
their fur make prophecies of hard 
winters. The drouth or wetness of 
summers is predicted by the weather 
in March; what happens on Christ- 
mas foretells what will happen on 
Easter; light or heavy fogs in Oc- 
tober foretell light or heavy snows 
in the coming winter; and one prov- 
erb says, “If the spring is cold and 
wet, then the autumn will be hot 
and dry,” another, “A wet fall indi- 
cates a cold and early winter,” and 
still another (this one from Holland), 
“A cow year is a sad year and a 
bull year a glad year.” 

A few others, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, show this variety of subjects: 
“When the wind is in the south 

It blows the bait in the fishes’ 
mouth” 

“One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer.” 

“If the weather is fine, put on your 
cloak, 

If it is wet, do as you please.” 

“A bad year comes in swimming.” 
“The first Sunday after Easter set- 

tles the weather for the whole sum- 
mer.” 

“A windy May makes a fair year.’ 
“When birds and badgers are fat in 
October, expect a cold winter.” 


the south. 


“Wet May, dry July 

Mud in May, grain in August.” 
“One would rather see a wolf in Feb- 

ruary than a peasant in his shirt- 

sleeves.” 

“February rain is only good to fill 
ditches.” 
“February 
nure.” 
“A warm Christmas, a cold Easter 

A green Christmas, a white Easter.” 
“The circle of the moon never filled 

a pond; the circle of the sun wets a 

shepherd.” 

“Moonlight nights have the hardest 

frosts,” 

“A red morn, that ever yet betokened 

Wreck to the seaman, tempest to 
the field, 

Sorrows to shepherds, woe unto the 
birds, 

Gust and foul flaws to herdmen and 
to herds.” 

“Do business with men when the wind 

is in the northwest.” 

One of the best known of the rain 
prophecies is the one about the wet 
40 days that supposedly follow a rainy 
St. Swithen’s Day (July 15); and the 
ground-hog-day story gets into prac- 
tically every newspaper in the coun- 
try during the first week in February. 
Since neither of these old standbys 
has any basis in fact so far as weath- 
er is concerned, their persistent popu- 
larity, like that of countless others, 
must be explained by something else 

possibly that nearly everybody on 
earth, now and for many thousands 
of years, has wanted to know what 
the weather is going to be tomorrow, 
next week, next month, a year from 
now, and so on. Farmers want to 
know this and so do sailors because 
such a large part of their actions and 
fortunes depend on weather; but it 
also affects the work of a great vari- 
ety of other outdoor operators—sales- 
men, washerwomen, grain - specula- 
tors, baseball and amusement park 
managers, brides planning outdoor 
weddings, fishermen with their eyes 
on a holiday, military leaders plan- 
ning field actions, and any number of 
others, from advertisers to zoo keep- 
ers. 

Another partial explanation of why 
these sayings are repeated so often 
is that the repeaters like to speak 
their wishes or gloomy states of 
mind, regardless of whether they 
make logical weather predictions; an- 
other, because we love the prestige 
that comes with prophecy, most of us 
can’t resist the temptation to spout 
a jingle when it fits the conversation 
(and even, very often, when it 
doesn’t) like these: 

“Fish bite the least with wind in 
the east.” 

“Winter’s thunder 
hunger.” 

“Two full moons in a calendar 
month bring on a flood.” 

“A red sun has water in his eye.” 

Another explanation, also taking 
account of human vanity and the nat- 
ural desire to simplify, is that we 


rain is as good as ma- 


bodes summer 
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enjoy the praise of being helpful and 
the glamor of interpreting mysteries. 
Here are a few likely examples (if de- 
livered to the right audiences): 

“New moon on its back indicates 
wind; standing on its points indicates 
rain in summer and snow in winter.” 

“Mackerel clouds in the sky expect 
more wet than dry.” 

“When smoke in clear weather 
rises vertically, the weather will re- 
main clear.” 

But the best explanation for the 
persistence, the invention and the 
very wide distributions of these say- 
ings is simply that a great many of 
them make good sense. For example, 
the one quoted above about the peas- 
ant in his shirtsleeves in February 
means simply that a warm February 
will advance the growth of vegeta- 
tion so far that a subsequent hard 
frost will destroy it—which nobody 
wants, especially a farmer who de- 
pends on his crops. Here are others 
with the same message: 

“A late spring never deceives.” 

“Better to be bitten by a snake 
than to feel the sun in March.” 

“A wet March makes a sad har- 
vest.” 

“A year of snow is a year of 
plenty,” is just a pleasant way of 
pointing out that a snowy winter pro- 
vides enough moisture to assure good 
crops. 

The familiar halo of the sun or 
moon is caused by the refraction of 
their light by ice-crystals in circus 
clouds, which frequently appear when 
lowered air pressure and high clouds 
are present and rain is approaching. 

Several of the many signs men see 
in the behavior of animals and insects 
are worth note too. For example: 

“A bee was never caught in a 
shower.” 

“Expect stormy weather when ants 
travel in lines, and fair weather when 
they scatter.” 

“When flies congregate in swarms, 
rain follows soon.” 

“Pigeons return home unusually 
early before rain.” 

The following rather inclusive one, 
giving several results of low air pres- 
sure or high humidity (which often 
precede rain) should prove, if we wait 
long enough, that not all weather 
signs are wrong: 

“Lamp wicks crackle, candles burn 
dim, soot falls down, smoke descends, 
walls and pavements are damp, and 
disagreeable odors arise from ditches 
and gutters before rain.” 

And finally this one, of dubious 
meteorological value, requires no 
comment: 

“Dirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
From January up to May 
The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Without a blessed gleam of sun; 

And if any of them had two-and- 

thirty 

They’d be just as wet and twice 

as dirty.” 
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MR. MALENKOV AND MR. MORSE 


GRICULTURE has been the death bed of 
many a promising politician. So important is 
this segment of any country’s national economy 
that mistakes in policy, failures in administra- 
tion, or simply not producing the goods have 
helped propel once important figures into oblivion. 
A case of recent interest is that of Georgi M. 
Malenkov. In his statement of resignation he said 
“T consider myself compelled to say that now, when 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the workers of our country are concentrating 
their special efforts on the speedier development 
of agriculture, I have seen particularly clearly 
my guilt and responsibility for the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs which has arisen in agriculture, 
as for several years past responsibility has been 
placed on me for the control and management of 
the working of the central agriculture organs, 
and the working of the local party and Soviet 
organizations in the field of agriculture.” 

So departs, in a cloud of self pity, Mr. Malen- 
kov. At the moment he deliberating his 
resignation another agricultural leader made a 
speech on the role of American agriculture in the 
international sphere. No whining or self deprecia- 
tion here but a proud description of the American 
way of life. 


was 


The speaker was True D. Morse, under secre- 
tary of agriculture in the U.S. government and 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp. Mr. 
Morse said that agriculture and people concerned 
with agriculture, are in the center of the inter- 
national today. With a majority of the 
world’s people engaged in agriculture as a means 
of earning a living, and with agriculture making 
up a large part of the world’s trade Mr. Morse 
believes that much of the answer to the direction 
world events will take lies with agriculture. 

The American approach to the problem of aid- 
ing the people of the world, and not just Ameri- 
cans only, was ably summated by Mr. Morse in 
these words—those of us working in the field of 
agriculture carry major responsibilities in the 
shaping of world events. On our efforts in no 
small measure rests the determination of whether 
there will be peace and growing prosperity in the 
world, or whether the threat of devastating war 
or other emergencies will increase. 

Mr. Morse continued “A reason we have such 
a major role in the world’s agriculture is that 
we have found the answer to the question that 
so many of the people of the world are asking— 
how to develop a strong agricultural economy and 
a good life for the people. Many of these people 
know the false promises of the communist col- 
lectivist and state controlled approach to this 
problem. All who have an opportunity to see or 
know what we have done in agriculture in this 
country know that our free and democratic ap- 
proach gets tremendous results.” 

Surely there is a lesson in these two state- 
ments for all those who think they can see Utopia 
through Communist eyes. The failure on the one 
hand, the successful administrator on the other. 
The stress on what is best for the Russians un- 
mindful of what is best for the rest of the world, 
and the emphasis on what America can do for 
others with her vast resources. There is, indeed, 
no choice. 


stage 
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CANADA AVOIDS THE HARD WAY 


YSTEMS that are being followed in the U.S. 
S and Canada, respectively, naturally invite 
critical comparison. Such comparison is under- 
taken by the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., in a bulletin 
to the trade. The comment follows: 

“Fortunately in Canada, our government has 
not seen fit to become involved to the same extent 
as her neighbor to the South, particularly with 
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regard to price determination as related to parity, 
but also with respect to the accumulation of large 
surplus stocks brought about mainly as a result 
of high price guarantees. However, there is evi- 
dence of a decided change in thinking in the 
U.S.A. and as we pause to review the American 
system, the following quotation appears to have 
more than usual significance: 

“*We have been learning the hard way what 
our forebears knew instinctively; that government 
had best leave to private enterprise those func- 
tions which private enterprise is willing to under- 
take and can most efficiently perform. Through 
experience and at considerable expense, this Na- 
tion has rediscovered the vital fact that when 
government attempts to do what the individual 
can do for himself, private initiative is under- 
mined, our free institutions suffer, and the very 
moral fibre of our people is weakened.’ 

“These words were spoken by none other than 
Ezra Taft Benson, U.S. secretary of agriculture, 
when he addressed the American Farm Bureau 
Federation recently in New York City. They re- 
flect a growing appreciation in that country of 
the fact that man-made laws and attempts to 
control, on a large scale, the movement and price 
of agricultural products, whilst necessary in times 
of emergency, have no rightful place in the peace 
time economy of a freedom loving nation. 

“Rigid price supports well above prevailing 
world prices, together with the multiplicity of 
other devices and controls that have been in 
effect, have contributed very largely to the over- 
production and the accumulation of unmanageable 
stocks of grain and other farm products in the 
U.S.A. Now, through the foresight and influence of 
Secretary Benson, who early was able to grasp 
the situation, there has come the realization that 
things must change. Already, through the reduc- 
tion of the price support level for the small grain 
crops to 70 per cent of parity, a move has been 
made to substitute flexible for rigid supports. At 
the same time farmers are being allowed greater 
freedom in the planting of their crops. Many of 
the problems which have burdened the adminis- 
tration remain, but as a more realistic approach 
to the whole situation takes form, there is growing 
confidence, in that country, that the policy which 
has been followed of late years and found wanting, 
will give place to something better.” 
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MILLFEED THREATENED 


OR some time now the millfeed market has 

been hit coming and going. The drouth feed 
program saw the start of what developed into a 
serious situation for the milling industry. Then 
prices failed to make the usual winter rise and 
this circumstance has proven costly for the mill- 
ers. Lower parity prices for rye, oats and barley 
represent another threat to the trade. 

These factors, singly and collectively, have 
kept prices at depressed levels. It may be said 
that the feeder gets a good deal. Yet an uneco- 
nomic price means an uneconomic industry with 
all its attendant evils and dangers. 

Now there comes along something else which 
could have an even more depressing effect on the 
situation. Alarmed at the slowdown in overseas 
sales congressional opinion is reported to be favor- 
able to a move which would have the authorities 
throw 100 million bushels of wheat on to the do- 
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mestic market for feed purposes. John Cipperly, 
The Northwestern Miller’s Washington corre- 
spondent, reporting the story, stresses that as yet 
there is no official backing for the plan but the 
fact that influential senators think this way may 
be a straw in the wind, he suggests. 

If this wheat is thrown into the supply channel 
it will have an adverse effect on the millfeed mar- 
ket. Official figures show that the U.S. uses around 
85,000 tons millfeed every week, give or take a 
few thousand tons for seasonal variations. The 
bringing forward of no less than than 57,700 tons 
feed wheat every week cannot help but cause 
difficulties in the milling business. 

It does not mean, of course, that this amount 
of wheat would necessarily be wholly in compe- 
tition with millfeed. The corn market would be 
hit, too. Though some wheat may take the place 
of millfeed, the feeding values would be different, 
thus providing a headache for the farmer. When 
ground up the wheat would be lower in protein, 
and higher in starch and carbohydrate content. 

To dispose of some of the surplus wheat in this 
way may help the government solye its problem. 
At the same time it means a lot of trouble for 
somebody. And the millers could be in the thick 
of it. 
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WAGING WORLD WAR ON RUSTS 


ECAUSE Nature lustily busies herself with 

the propagation of new rusts, which are 
spread continent-wide by those great cooperating 
propagandists, the winds, it is necessary for man 
to search constantly for new sources of rust re- 
sistance in wheats. All the main wheat producing 
countries in the western hemisphere are cooper- 
ating in this search and in evaluating new sources 
of rust resistance. 

The departments of agriculture and other 
agencies in these countries receive wheats from 
many parts of the world. As a service to all, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture maintains most 
of these wheats in what is called the “World 
Collection,” while other countries maintain smaller 
collections. 

Thousands of wheats from the World Collec- 
tion are tested for rust resistance in field rust 
nurseries each year. The largest nurseries of sev- 
eral thousand varieties for preliminary screening 
are grown at Puerto Rico and in the Virgin 
Islands where virulent races of rusts can be used 
without endangering commercial crops. Varieties 
showing promise in these tests are next tested in 
green houses at Beltsville, Md., St. Paul and Win- 
nipeg. Varieties that have maintained resistance 
in all these tests are included in uniform regional 
nurseries of 500 or more varieties known as the 
International Rust Nurseries grown at one or more 
locations in each of the wheat producing coun- 
tries in the western hemisphere. 

Countries that have grown International Rust 
Nurseries in recent years are the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Chili. The International Rust Nurseries 
contain the best new rust resistant wheat varieties 
developed by the wheat breeders of these and 
other countries as well as the wheats from the 
world collection. The local wheat breeder or 
pathologist makes the rust readings according to 
a standardized procedure. Results of all tests are 
summarized in a comprehensive report available 
to all cooperators. This coordinated system of 
testing has recently been extended to include a 
number of countries in the eastern hemisphere. 

Thus each wheat breeder can evaluate the most 
promising wheats from many sources in the Inter- 
national Rust Nursery in his own locality. Also, 
from the reports, he can see how other varieties 
of his own react to the many physiological races 
of rusts and to the different climatic conditions 
occurring in the various countries. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Abolish Board? 


A prairie farmer, currently visiting 
England, has told Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News, the Liverpool trade pub- 
lication, that there is a possibility of 
the Canadian Wheat Board being de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

T. H. Wilson, who farms at Indian 
Head, Sask., bases his opinion on a 
case now before the courts concern- 
ing the claim of a farmer to be al- 
lowed to ship grain from one province 
to another without the need of a 
permit from the board. What could 
happen is that the courts might de- 
clare the Canadian Grain Act, under 
which the board operates, unconsti- 
tutional and if it did then the board 
would have no power to operate. 

Mr. Wilson can be assured, how- 
ever, that if it did happen the gov- 
ernment would take immediate ac- 
tion to legalize the position. 

Present marketing organizations, 
including the board and the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, are doing 
Canada little good now, Mr. Wilson 
considers. They may have been suit- 
able when there was a sellers’ mar- 
ket but now that buyers are in the 
driver’s seat, they are unsuitable. He 
declared that the board is an ex- 
pensive organization to run, For the 
1953-54 crop farmers have received 
$1.50 bu. basis No. 1 Northern, Fort 
William-Port Arthur, and it is ex- 
pected that another 5¢ will be forth- 
coming in due course. Wheat was 
sold by the board for $1.72@$1.84 but 
it cost 10%¢ for elevator storage, 6¢ 
bu. for bank interest and 2¢ bu. for 
insurance. Thus the board spends 
18%¢ to carry a bushel for one year. 
Most of the wheat now being carried, 
Mr. Wilson adds, is from the 1953 
crop and, consequently, it will in- 
volve the board in charges for a year 
and a half. 

Mr. Wilson concluded his state- 
ment by saying that if the legislation 
under which the board operates is 
declared unconstitutional, then the 
way will be clear for the reopening 
of the open market, with the Winni- 
peg “futures” market functioning 
again. Mr. Wilson also predicted that 
the government would set a floor 
price, possibly at $1.55 bu. 


Production Cost 


Mr. Wilson, who admits that he 
is working good land in Saskatche- 
wan, estimates that his cost of pro- 
duction for wheat is 50¢ bu. On poor- 
er land, however, he thinks that the 
cost would be in the region of 65¢ 
bu. He states “Any farmer who can- 
not grow wheat for 70¢ bu. should 
not be growing it at all.” 


Assessment 


At the half way mark of the cur- 
rent crop year, Dr. T. W. Grindley, 
formerly an official of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and now an executive 
of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., has pub- 
lished an assessment of the Canadian 
wheat situation. 

Writing in his company’s publica- 
tion, Canadian Grain Commentary, 
Dr. Grindley states that wheat sup- 
plies remaining for sale appear to be 
about 126 million bushels less than at 
the beginning of February, 1954 but, 
at nearly 600 million bushels, = 
still a real problem. Canada is un- 
able to match the disposal activities 
of the U.S., but there are good for- 


ward bookings which promise a steady 
disappearance and a carryover at 
July 31 of around 450 million bushels. 
This carryover will contain a fairly 
high percentage of wheat unsuitable 
for milling, he adds. One of the cur- 
rent problems facing the Canadian 
authorities is to develop an external 
market for this type of wheat. 

Another problem cited by Dr. 
Grindley is the removal of the check- 
mates experienced on the supply side 
by the Canadian flour millers for 
these prevent them from competing 
abroad with American and other 
mills. 


Winter Wheat 


Dr. Grindley reports that deliveries 
of winter wheat from Ontario farms 
are coming out very slowly this year. 
At the present time, they amount to 
only 1,750,000 bu. compared with 5.5 
million bushels for the same period 
in the crop year 1953-54. There are 


1.4 million bushels stored in eastern 
terminal elevators, mainly at Port 
Colbourne, Humberstone, Sarnia and 
Toronto. Mill consumption of winter 
wheat in the first four months of the 
crop year was down about one third 
from the levels of a year ago. 


Wheat Price 


The Canadian Wheat Board’s ask- 
ing price for wheat is increasing and 
at the current quotation of $1.73% 
bu. No. 1 Northern basis Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur it stands at its 
highest level since the beginning of 
June, 1954. 

The increase is attributed by trad- 
ers to the strengthening of the U.S. 
dollar in terms of Canadian funds 
rather than to any increased demand. 

The Canadian price must be in- 
creased or reduced in accord with 
dollar exchange fluctuations, other- 
wise it will be out of line in com- 
parison with American wheat. There 
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is no general rule that the price 
must reflect fluctuations in exchange 
but normally the wheat board does 
take action in such circumstances. 
Traders consider that it is necessary 
to do so because of the need to meet 
the U.S. wheat and flour export sub- 
sidies which, in any event, always 
provide acute competition for the 
Canadian trade. Failure to observe 
the fluctuations in exchange would 
only make the situation worse, it is 
said. 
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First Pneumatic Mill 
Opened in India 


MADRAS — Starting up operations 
in India’s first all-pneumatic flour 
mill were successfully completed in 
the week ended Feb. 12. 

Built by Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., Rochdale, England, for Century 
Flour Mills, Madras, the plant in- 
corporates the Robinson Pneu-Flow 
and Pneu-Spout systems. 

The new mill is reported to have 
aroused considerable interest in both 
government and trade circles. The 
opening ceremony was performed by 
M. V. Krishnappa, deputy minister 
of food in the government of India. 
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U.K. Fight 


The fight between British home 
produced flour, milled from a grist 
containing a heavy percentage of 
Canadian wheat, and imported sup- 
plies is on. Protagonists are Ranks, 
Ltd., a major British milling group, 
and Allied Bakeries, Ltd., part of the 
holdings of Canadian born W. Gar- 
field Weston. 

The other major British milling 
companies are watching the fight 
with interest for they, too, have suf- 
fered severly from the competition 
provided by Canadian flour. Allied 
uses one fourth of the flour consumed 
in the U.K. and, after a policy of ab- 
sorption of other baking units, large 
and small, it is now the biggest pro- 
duction entity in the country with 
more than 640 retail outlets. When 
the flour trade was decontrolled in 
the fall of 1953 and bakers could 
make direct purchases of imported 
flour, Allied switched part of its pur- 
chasing program to the Canadian 
mills. 

The policy is to blend the stronger 
imported flour with English flours, 
purchased largely from the country 
mills. In some cases the small miller 
slashed prices drastically to get the 
business. 

Other bakers followed the same 
policy for the blend gives a satis- 
factory loaf and it saves money. 
Orders for the large port mills have 
been reduced in consequence. 


Bid for Stores 


J. Arthur Rank, chairman of 
Ranks, Ltd., has already announced 
his firm’s intention of going more 
deeply into the bakery ownership 
business in an effort to defeat Allied’s 
hold on the trade. (The Northwestern 
Miller Feb. 8 page 16.) The group is 
reported to have bought several out- 
lets in northern England and in 
Wales. On at least one occasion the 
two groups clashed but Weston fin- 
ally closed the deal by outbidding 
Rank for a chain valued at the equiv- 
alent of $700,000. 


Said a spokesman for the Weston 
group, explaining his firm’s fear of 
dependence upon the British millers 
“We are not going to be held to 
ransom for flour. Our purchases in 
Canada, which totaled about 25% of 
all our flour requirement last year, 
were due to price and quality. We 
plan to continue as long as these 
factors hold good.” 

Allied is not standing still in face 
of the Rank threat to move into its 
merchandising field. It is still adding 
to its mammoth holdings with even 
more outlets for baked products. 
Deals for Meredith & Drew, a biscuit 
firm, and for Aerated Bread Co., Ltd., 
are indicative of the determination 
behind the fight. 


Consumption Slide 


Millers in Europe, like millers 
everywhere in the western world, are 
concerned at the decline in the con- 
sumption of flour and bread. The re- 
duction of living standards, as a re- 
sult of the war, brought an increased 
usage of cereal products. Then came 
economic recovery, sparked by the 
Marshall Plan and other aid pro- 
grams financed by the U.S. govern- 
ment. Wages rose and consumers 
were able to buy a greater variety 
of foods. 

Before the war consumption per 
capita ranged from 187 Ib. in Sweden 
to 308 lb. in Italy and Greece. In 
the years 1952-54 these figures de- 
clined to 165 lb. and 301 lb. respec- 
tively. Declines of from 5 to 15% 
are reported from other countries. 
There are signs that the slide has 
been checked in some countries but 
millers are now thinking up ways 
and means of insuring that the line 
will be held at present levels. 


Slump Over 


The Australian millers are now 
pulling out of what has been de- 
scribed as the worst slump in history. 
Sales to overseas markets hit an all 
time low and many mills were on 
short time or had to shut down com- 


pletely. However, it is now reported 
that many are working extra shifts 
to keep up with the expanded de- 
mand. 

Particularly irksome to Australian 
wheat and flour interests was the fall 
off in business worked with the 
British. There is evidence that the 
two countries are going to work 
closer together in the future. The 
governments have agreed to a series 
of talks on food and agriculture on a 
high official level. The aim is to as- 
sist the primary industries of Aus- 
tralia and to discuss immediate prob- 
lems relating to food supplies and 
commodity marketing arrangements. 
A meeting is scheduled to take place 
in London during March or April. 


U.K. Imports 


Australian sales of flour to the 
British market in 1954 were only 20% 
of what they had been in 1953. The 
two years are not strictly comparable 
because in the first eight months of 
1953 purchases were made under the 
control of the Ministry of Food. In 
the same period, however, the Ca- 
nadian millers took a cut of only 
8% in business. 

Total British flour imports in 1954 
was 361,000 tons, 25% less than the 
1953 figure. 


Indian Needs 


India expects to import 1 million 
tons of wheat this year, according to 
government sources. Wheat is need- 
ed because of the change in the die- 
tary habits of consumers in the urban 
areas of Bombay, Calcutta and Ma- 
dras. During the period of acute rice 
shortage the diet was made up of a 
mixture of rice and wheat. This habit 
has been retained and wheat must be 
imported to meet the demand. 

The rice position is reported as 
much improved and the expectation 
is that upwards of 300,000 tons will 
be available for export to Malaya, 
Formosa, the U.K. and some Middle 
East countries. 
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Canadian Crop Payments 
To Be Made Before 
Seeding Time 


OTTAWA Farmers in Western 
Canada will shortly receive their 
final payments on the 1953-54 wheat 
crop. It is likely that the payments 


will be completed before seeding time 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, said in the House of 
Commons, Feb. 18. Present plans call 
for the making of interim payments 
on oats and barley and these are to 


be followed by the final payment on 


wheat before seeding gets underway. 
Mr. Howe said the interim pay- 
ments on oats and barley would be 


“fairly substantial.” The minister did 
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not say what the final payment on 
wheat would be. Neither would be 
make any definite promise of the 
timing of the payments. It would take 
about six weeks to get them into the 
hands of the farmers. 

So far, farmers have received $1.40 
bu. basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Van- 
couver, plus an interim payment of 
10¢ bu. for the 1953-54 crop year. 

Mr. Howe predicted that there 
would be a substantial carryover of 
wheat on July 31, 1955, but that it 
would be down to “manageable pro- 
portions.” Farm storage would no 
longer be a problem and that by the 
end of the current crop year all wheat 
should be in public storage. 

Pointing out that there had been 
“substantial increases” in country 
elevator storage, Mr. Howe said that 
new terminal storage space, totalling 
2 million bushels is to be built at 
Vancouver. A _ similar amount of 
space is now being built at Churchill, 
and another 2 million bushels of 
terminal space has been completed at 
Halifax. 
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Famine Threatened 


In Tunisia 


LONDON—tThe French authorities 
in Tunisia are appealing for aid in 
order to avert a threatened famine. 
Supplies of wheat are urgently re- 
quired. 

Bread riots have been reported 
from Tunis, Beja, and Sfax and bak- 
eries have been looted. The famine 
has been caused by the ruin of the 
wheat crop as a result of drouth. 
French officials state that the situ- 
ation might become catastrophic 
within the next month, and that if 
emergency relief measures are not 
taken promptly there is a possibility 
of starvation on a scale comparable 
with that of the winter of 1944-45. 

No rain has fallen for more than 
two months in the northern plains, 
where the bulk of the wheat crop is 
grown. In the center and south, where 
no rain has fallen since last winter, 
even the grazing land is light. 
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WHEAT BCARD TEST CASE 

TORONTO—Action aimed at hav- 
ing the act under which the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board operates declared 
unconstitutional, ultra vires and be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the parlia- 
ment of Canada will be heard in the 
courts March 28, (Canadian Review, 
page 20.) 

The test case is being brought by 
Stephen Murphy against the Canadi- 
an Pacific Railway. Mr. Murphy op- 
erates turkey farms in British Colum- 
bia. He is suing the railway company 
for its refusal to accept for delivery 
from Winnipeg to Princeton, B.C., 
one sack of wheat, one of barley and 
one of oats, each weighing 80 Ib. 
Freight charges of $6.76 were ten- 
dered. 

The shipment was refused by the 
railway on the grounds that it had 
not been authorized by the wheat 
board. Mr. Murphy claims that no 
such permit is necessary. 
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British Buyers Lead 


Canadian Sales 


WINNIPEG — The U.K. continues 
to be the largest weekly buyer of 
Canadian wheat, but Japan bought 
heavily for the week ended Feb. 17, 
and the total wheat and flour worked 
to all destinations was 4,354,000 bu., 
compared with 2,550,000 the week 
previous. Flour sales were made up 
of small lots and International Wheat 
Agreement buyers took the equiva- 
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of 208,000 bu. while the total 
shown as class 2 sales was 892,000 
bu. 


lent 


Wheat worked to IWA countries 
amounted to 2,042,000 bu., with Ja- 
pan taking 1,009,000; Netherlands, 
437,000; and Belgium, 425,000 bu., 
while the remainder was worked to 
Norway. Class 2 wheat sales were 
to three countries. The U.K. took 
1,033,000 bu.; Colombia, 142,000, and 
Switzerland the remainder of the ag- 
gregate of 1,212,000 bu. under that 
classification. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
@7.50, standard bakers unenriched 
$6.35@6.45, first clears unenriched 
$5.30@5.40 delivered TCP. 

Salina: The demand for flour the 
past week was slow with prices about 
8¢ per sack higher than the preivous 
week. Shipping directions were slow. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business was fair 
in the central states’ during the 
week ending Feb. 19, and was report- 
ed slightly lower than the previous 
week. Total sales were estimated at 
around 45% of five-day miiling capac- 
ity, as compared to 50-55% during 


the preceding week. 
Price advances of up to 15¢ sack 
were observed in the area. However, 


this did not stimulate new business to 
any great degree. Buyers’ reaction 
has been mild thus far although a few 
scattered small orders were booked. 
Mostly, trade continues only in car 
lots or small amounts | for spot or 
p.d.s. shipment in both bakery and 
family flours. 


Soft wheat sales were about the 
same as last week, with cracker- 
cookie types moving best. Family 


flour directions continued good and 
mills reported a normal week for this 
time of year. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Spring top 
patent $6.75@7.10, standard $6.55@7, 
clear $5.75@6.40, hard winter short 
‘$6.25 @ 6.55, standard $6.15 @ 6.45, 
clear $5.40@5.54, family flour $8 05, 
soft winter short $7.13@7.52, stand- 
ard $6.40@6.82, clear $5.55@5.76. 

St. Louis: Flour busniess remains 
light and shipping directions fair. The 
trade is well booked for March and 
April and in some instances for May. 
Clears and low grades are finding 
fairly good outlet with package stuff 
still in good demand. 

Quotations Feb. 18: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family flour top patent $6 65, 
top hard $7.90 and ordinary $645. 
In 100-lb. papers: Bakers’ flour, cake 
$7.35, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent $6.35, standard patent $6.20, 
clears $5.45; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.20, standard $7.10, clears $6 90. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of coverage in spring wheat flour 
last week. Prices ended up 8¢ after 
a 12¢ rise earlier in the week. The 
retreat from the top was more of a 
price adjustment rather than a de- 
cline in the market. 

Kansas wheat flour moved up 6¢ 
and some sales were made, mostly 
single-car, fill in lot orders. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flours were also unchanged but pastry 
flours were down 5¢. 

Flour output here rallied from the 
previous week's low but was still be- 


swing back to normal operations. 
But some mills are still affected 
slightly by the backwash of reduced 
bread volume during the holidays. 

Inquiries at some bakeries revealed 
that the decline in bread turnover 
had left them with sufficient sup- 
plies to carry them through March 
1 or March 15. Mills had expected 
them to come into the market as far 
back as Feb. 1. 

One of the larger mills managed 
to achieve seven-day operations last 
week but the overall total was af- 
fected by one of the biggest mills 
here which was down to five days 
for plant purposes. 

Export activity quieted down last 
week and sales were mostly in small 
lots. West Germany bought a small 
amount of hard wheat and the U.K. 
purchased some red wheat. Several 
South American countries were in 
the market for small lots. Formosa 
received a $1,110,000 F.O.A. grant 
for bread grains. Mills are still work- 
ing on the 11,951 ton order of .80 ash 
flour for Beirut. 

Mill running time last week ranged 
from five to seven days, with half of 
the mills in the lower bracket. 

Quotations Feb. 18: Spring family 
$8.20@8.30, spring high gluten $7.84 
@7.98, spring short $7.39@7.53, 
spring standard $7.34@7.43, spring 
straight $7.29, spring first clear $6.68 
@6.71; hard winter short $7.04@ 
7.06, hard winter standard $6.86@ 
6.94, hard winter first clear $5 93@ 
6.56; soft winter short patent $8.06 
@8.09, soft winter standard $7.24@ 
7.36, soft winter straight $5.95@6.01, 
soft winter first clear $5.41 @5.50. 

New York: The recent slow tempo 
of flour interest was somewhat 


stepped up toward the end of last 
week when mills protected tempo- 
rarily on a 10¢ advance. However, 
this activity again leveled off at the 
close of the week. 

The flurry resulted in a fair volume 
of spring flour bookings mostly in 
scattered lots, with the majority of 
jobbers and bakers holding to fill-ins 
and only a few covering for 30-60 
day periods. 

An advance in hard winter types 
did not spur much interest with pro- 
tection against the advance lacking, 
and business was slow with most 
buyers in a fairly comfortable sup- 
ply position. There was also little 
activity in other types with most 
buyers leaning on balances or only 
committing themselves for very small 
fill-ins as needed. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Spring family 
flour $8.31, high glutens $7.86@7.96, 
standard patents $7.31@7.40, clears 
$6.70@6.95; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.89@6.99, standard patents 
$6.69@6.79; high ratio soft winters 
$6.70@8, straights $5.80@6.10. 


Boston: The Boston flour market 
was irregular last week with spring 
and hard wheat flour advancing 
sharply while the soft wheat flours 
were weak and unsettled. 

Springs had a maximum rise of 
17¢ on the three top grades but eased 
off to close 13¢ net higher for the 
week. First clears, however, were 
easier, losing 5¢. Hard winters also 
experienced an extreme rise of 9¢ 
only to ease off a cent from the peak. 
Soft wheat flours were 5 to 15¢ net 
lower for the week. 

Dealers reported that trading ac- 
tivity was extremely slow all week. 
Sales that were consummated were 








Robert Brooks 





generally of the nearby to 30-day 
type and then for lots of limited 
volume. Buyers reported that they 
would strive to live off their balances, 
feeling that current prices are within 
15 to 20¢ of last year’s peak quota- 
tions and certainly not attractive at 
these levels. On the soft wheat flours 
trading was practically at a stand- 
still reflecting a continued poor con- 
sumer demand for sweet goods. 
Quotations Feb. 19: Spring short 
patents $7.42@7.52; standards $7.32 
@7.42; high gluten $7.87@7.97; first 
clears, $6.72@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.88@6.98; standards $6.68 
@6.78; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.87; eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.82@6.07; high ratio $6.72@8.02: 
family $8.32. 
Philadelphia: Spring flours held 


their ground on the Philadelphia mar- 
ket last week, but hard and soft win- 
ters displayed easing tendencies which 
carried them 5@10¢ sack under the 
closing levels of the previous week. 
Dealings were on the quiet side, how- 
ever. 

Springs, which displayed a firm 
undertone while others showed slip- 
ping tendencies, accounted for the 
bulk of purchases here last week. 
Early in the week there was a steady 
flow of orders. Most of these were 
of small dimension, representing 
hand-to-mouth coverage and they 
tapered off later in the week. Hard 
winters suffered from neglect, ap- 
parently because the small declines 
were judged to be insufficient to spur 
buying in view of the fact that most 
bakers and jobbers hold fairly com- 
fortable balances. 

Quotations, 100 Ib. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 19: Spring high gluten 
$7.75@7.85, short patent $7.25@7.35, 
standard $7.20@7.30, first clear $6.85 
@6.95; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7, standard $6.65@6.75, soft 
winter western $5.80@6.05, nearby 
$5.40 @5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Lack of interest in 
flour quotations or flour buying con- 
tinued. Prices were down but a repre- 
sentative of a large flour mill stated 
“bakers and jobbers are reluctant to 
buy and waiting for the traditional 
March price break.” It is claimed 
that many bought southwestern, 
spring and soft wheat patents during 
the price break of some months ago 
and are still well covered some 
months ahead. Aggressive sales pro- 
motion by telephone and personal 
calls last week brought only small 
orders for springs and hard Kansas 
and also soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours. Rumor says one mill offered 
standard patents at $6.80 paper and 
some sold fairly large orders. 

Clears continued to sell over the 
territory when offered at lower 
prices. Family flour again sold norm- 
ally with jobbers and grocers still 
cautious when replenishing their 


FILL ARWELL POSITIONS—Robert Brooks has been named manager of 
the newly established product and equipment division of Arwell, Inc., Wauke- 
gan, Ill., it was announced by W. W. Scott, president. Mr. Brooks was formerly 
a@ manufacturer’s representative of the Whitmire Research Laboratories of St. 
Louis. In his new position, Mr. Brooks will direct sales of Arwell’s line of 
space and contact sprays, residual sparys, concentrated insecticides, fumi- 
gants, spot fumigants and special equipment. Alfred Agne has been named ad- 
vertising manager, a newly created position. Mr. Agne formerly was director 
of advertising for several nationally known equipment manufacturers. 


stocks. Directions were fair to good. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.46@6.70, medium 
patent $6.51@6.75, short patent $6.61 
@6.85; spring standard patent $7.19 
@7.36, medium patent $7.24@7.41, 
short patent $7.29@7.46, clears $6.55 
@7.01, high gluten $7.74@7.91, fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $7.90 


low a year ago. 

It was believed that the decline 
stemmed from the Christmas holi- 
days, when the public goes in heavily 
for fancy sweet goods which takes 
less flour to produce than bread. 

However, some in the trade thought 
that by this time there should be a 
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@8.20, other brands $7.75@7.86 and 
pastry and cake flours $5.59@8.09. 


South 


Orleans: Extreme quietness 
prevailed in the flour trade last week. 
Inquiries were meager and sales of 
moderate amounts, in fact, most of 
the business was for shipment during 
the month, combined with some p.d.s. 
business. Bakers and jobbers con- 
tinue to resist the increase in flour 
costs, which has caused this dullness 
in sales. 

Family flour was somewhat more 
active, with mills protecting against 
the 10¢ cwt. advance in prices but 
at that only moderate amounts were 
booked. Hard winters enjoyed the 
greater percentage of the moderate 
amount of bakery flour business, 
with Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma 
mills participating. Northern spring 
wheat flour met with very poor de- 
mand and little business was worked. 
Soft winters also were exceptionally 
quiet as cracker and cookie bakers 
were in general heavily contracted 
for in late December and early Jan- 
uary and showed no interest in buy- 
ing at the advanced prices to cover 
replacements. Cake flour sales were 
little improved, with only small lots 
being booked. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 


New 


well and about in line with antici- 
pated volume. Stocks on hand con- 
tinue to be fairly well maintained 


although not considered heavy. 
Inquiries from European countries 
were better, with Norwegian pur- 
chases fairly heavy. Latin American 
countries contracted mainly for small 
amounts. 
Quotations 
100-lb. 


in carlots, packed in 
multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.15@6.30, first 
clear $5.10@5.50, spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $7.10@7.25, stand- 
ard $6.85@7.20, first clear $6.20@ 
6.90, high gluten $7.45@7.80, soft 
wheat short patent $5.95@6.25, 
straight $5.60@5.85, first clear $5.90 
@6.25, high ratio cake $6.25@6.65, 
Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.35, pastry 
$6.50@6.60 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was dull, 
and prospects for March are not 
good. Export business is being taken 
care of at a good rate, with sub- 
stantial shipments moving by water 
in February as shippers endeavor to 
beat an increase in ocean freight ef- 
fective March 1. Domestic business 
held up quite well, but it was for 
the most part business which was 
booked some time ago, and there 
were no new sales of any significance. 
Quotations: Family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.27, bakery $7.48, pastry 
$6.48. 

Portland: Mill grindings were up 
the past two weeks reflecting an in- 
crease in both domestic and export 
flour bookings. Coast mills did a bet- 
ter export business that interior mills 
do not get. Domestic business, im- 
proved, but not much. Buyers clung 
to a hand-to-mouth basis, fill-in orders 
being the rule. Flour quotations Feb. 
18: High gluten $7.50, all Montana 
$7.38, fancy hard wheat clears $7.53, 
bluestem bakers $7.32, cake $7.50, 
pastry $6.60, pie $6.20, whole wheat 
100% $6.78, graham $645, cracked 
wheat $6.17. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic busi- 
ness continued to be steady with no 
particular activity. Quotations Feb. 
19: Top patent springs for use in 
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Canada $11@11.50, less cash dis- 
counts, 98’s cottons, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $8.60@9.10 bbl. less 
cash discounts, papers, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
quiet. Quotations on winter wheat 
flour for export Feb. 19: $4 per 100 
Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax in export 
cottons. 

There is no pressing demand for 
winter wheat, with sufficient offer- 
ings to take care of requirements. 
Quotations Feb. 19: $1.58@1.60 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Mills worked 244,000 
bbl. of Canadian flour for export in 
the week ended Feb. 17, or 67,000 
bbl. more than the previous week. 
IWA buyers took only 46,000 bbl. 
As in the past sales were made up of 
small lots and were listed for ship- 
ment to a number of countries. West- 
ern mills are still operating close to 
capacity on a five-day week. Domes- 
tic trade is moderate and prices re- 
main steady. Quotations Feb. 19: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11@11.60, second 
patents $10.50@11.20 and second pat- 
ents to bakers $9.65@9.95, all prices 
cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers working out of this Vancouver 
port received with much satistaction 
cable news from Manila announcing 
that imports of wheat flour are now 
completely decontrolled. 

The action, long expected, but sub- 
ject to a wide variety of rumors for 
some time, is expected to consider- 
ably increase Canadian flour sales in 
the Philippines. An immediate rush 
of buying orders is anticipated and 
only the very great scarcity of ocean 
space for immediate loading is ex- 
pected to curtail sales. 

The situation in other export mar- 
kets showed little change with busi- 
ness generally confined to regular 
monthly orders. 

Domestic flour sales are reported 
steady with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds again were 
a shade stronger, with demand fairly 
active throughout last week, stimu- 
lated by eastern buying. A stable sit- 
uation was apparent early this week, 
with offerings about equal to demand. 
Quotations Feb. 21: Bran $46@46.50, 
standard midds. $47@47.50, flour 
midds. $49@49.50, red dog $50@51. 

Kansas City: Prices held to a 
moderately firm trend at Kansas City 
last week with shorts leading the 
advance. Offerings were in fair to 
good quantity but outlets for feed 
were somewhat improved over the 
recent situation. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Bran $43.25@44, shorts $45.25@46 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair- 
ly active last week, with offerings 
insufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 


City, Feb. 18: Bran $43.50@44, 
shorts $45.50@46. Bran advanced 


$1.50 ton and shorts $2 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 
Hutchinson: The millfeed demand 
was lively the past week. Bran was 
higher by $1 and shorts were up 
$2. Jobbers of the Southeast and 
midwest took all available. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 21: 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Veek-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 


All 


Sprir 
Sprir 
Sprit 
Sprin 
Sprir 
Sprir 
Sprin 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Granular 


famil 


high 
short 


7 92 TQ 9G 9G TR TG 


first 
winter 
winter 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 


flour, 


Spring famil 
Spring high 


Goria GHOee. oéccesooperses 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear ........ 
Hard winter short ........ 
Hard winter standard ..... 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear “ 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, Gark ....... 
Granular blend, bulk 


Family patent 


Bluestem 


Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, 
William and British Columbia boundary 


Ft. 


top patent 


standard 
straight 


TF vecce 
gluten 


clear 
family 
short 


family 


short patent 
standard 
straight 
winter first clear 
white 
flour, dark 
blend, 


vy 


a 


winter standard 
winter first clear 


gluten ? é : : 


Bakery grades 





tBakery 





1otations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


wheat flour 








in 100-Ib. ps 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
cdsane $...@... $6.74@7.865 $...@... $...@... $8.20@8.30 
. 6.75 @7.10 coo@ o.-@ onal cee 000 @® see 
ix ées ~+-@... 7.10@07.20 +22 @ @.. 7.84@7.98 
ao oad - J 6.65 @6.75 — ee -@7.20 7.39@7.53 
a 6.55@7.00 6.55@6.65 s@ .- -@7.10 7.34@7.43 
DD <. eo Ete .@ @... ...@7.29 
5.75@6.40 5.85 @5.90 ° @ @6.90 6.68@6.71 
coseee . @8.05 .--@ 6.60@6.70 @7.90 ose eee 
oes 6.26 @6.55 -- -@ 6.10@6.15 @6.35 7.04@7.06 
6.15@6.45 ...@ 6.00 @ 6.05 -@6.20 6.86@6.94 
errs 5.40@5.54 -+-@ 4.90@5.20 @5.45 5.93@6.56 
a. ooo cos ove 76.65 pate in's 
7.13@7.52 --@ o@ ... “a . 8.06@8.09 
6.40@6.82 -.-@ -@ ( 7.24@7,36 
re eset eta 7+.@ a 5.95 @6.01 
» 5.55 @5.76  . : a 5.41 @5.50 
4.92@5.02 4.65@4.70 -.-@ § 5.55 @5.65 
rr 41.00@4.25 3.90@3.95 a q 4.80@4.90 
sees ‘ a 7.30 @7.25 @. a a 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
..@8.31 @8.32 $7.90@8.20 $...@.. 
7.86 @7.96 @7.97 7.74@7.91 7.45 @7.80 
ee .@ @7 7.29@7.46 7.10@7.25 
7.31@7.40 7.32@7.42 7.19@7.36 6.85@7.20 
6.70 @6.95 5 6.72@6.97 6.55@7.01 6,.20@6.90 
. 6.89@6.99 6.90@7.00 6.88@6.98 6.61@6.85 6.30@6.40 
se0e8 6.69@6.79 6.65@6.75 6.68@6.78 6.46@6.70 6.15@6.30 
a . a .-@ @ 5.10@5.5 
a . -@ -@ @ 5.95 @6.25 
80 @6.10 a 5. 82.@6.07 “@ 5.60 @5. 
oeteds -@ ° -.-@ . @ a . 6.90@6.25 
.40@5.50 5.40@5.50 a 5.33@5.41 .-@ 
.-@ --@ a 4.58 @ 4.66 @ 
8.42@8.52 a @ @7.82 ...@ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
-@7.27 Bakers 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
@7.48 Winter exportst -@ 4.00 me ess 
@6.48 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 


apers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


BraM ..220¢ 
Standard mic 
Flour midds. 
Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


lds. ... 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago 
$49.50@50.00 
50.50@51.00 


52.5 


55.00 @56.00 
Kansas City 


$43.25@44.00 $47.75 @48.25 
45.25 @46.00 


ton, 


St. Louis Ft 

49.75 @50.25 
-@ 

Bran 8 

$56.00 @59.00 $52.0¢ 

44.00@ 49.00 46.01 


Worth 
$51.00@ 


52.00 
3.50 





@ cece 
horts 
1@59.00 


1@53.00 


packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated pc 
Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia 
$46.00@46.50 $55.00@55.50 $....@59.00 
47.00 @47.50 ‘ 55.00 .@ 
@ 53.00 49.00@ 49.50 57.00 @58.00 @ 61.00 
50.00 @51.00 57.50 @58.00 @ 63.00 


New Orleans 
$53.00@54.75 
55.00@55.75 
a 

Middl 


$61.00@ 
51.00@ 


»ints : 
Boston 
us @62.00 
@ 63.00 
~@ 


a 
Seattle 
a | 
a 
-. @46.00 
ings 
63.00 
56.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago on 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid 
Ft. Worth . 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat. 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 
























Feb. 12, and the 
7—Wheat—  ——Corn——7, -—Oats——. 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
4,480 4,204 3,262 1,342 405 
BSS 100 
623 14,024 6,403 2,344 4,642 
7,229 1,468 590 
-» 10,234 11,308 9,718 2,157 2,666 
oe 716 1,002 1,773 ‘ 914 
34,087 36,959 5,914 3,228 4,636 695 
es 2,335 ‘ 
46,930 
34,135 22 349 
ee 3,181 138 
26,787 
oe 4,278 1,432 175 359 
-. 36,008 2,554 102 105 
2,313 124 742 230 
30,421 5,804 6,134 2,835 
962 829 61 316 
3,224 5 1 
4,656 1,272 263 
sa 690 123 59 
a 665 284 2 106 
095 779 187 8&7 
984 1,288 402 247 
026 1,445 97 701 
25,154 2 , 
-- 352,679 283 ,310 31,849 19,408 14,654 





7~—Rye—. 





1955 1954 
187 
511 642 
6,037 7,505 
1,014 1,068 
452 623 
17 7 
134 128 
5 385 
3 
99 ° 
10 4 
11 ‘9 


9,243 10,299 





as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago: 





-Barley— 

1955 1954 

25 102 

569 462 

478 130 

239 696 

5,559 931 

19 37 

13 28 

1,184 2,209 

4,733 2,757 
1 

16 51 

, 131 

53 9 

8 

43 35 

55 53 

12,987 7,640 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLO 


SING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading mark 


Feb. 14 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 18 


Minneapolis 
May July 
241% 234% 
240% 233% 
241 234% 
241% 234% 
242% 235% 
-—CORN—. 
Chicago 
Mar May 
151 154 
240% 233% 
151% 154% 
150% 153% 
150% 152% 














ets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
-————_Chicago——__ - Kansas City. Minneapolis 
Mar May July Sept Mar May July Mar. May 

hard hard hard 
221% 211% 213% 233% : 216% 328 331 
220% 210% 212% 233% 216 328 330 
221% 211 213% 235% 216% 327 330 
221% 209% 211% 236 214% 332 336 
221% 208% 210% 237 213% 332 336 
- RYE vom OATS—— 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 
115 118 117% 117 27 122 76 74% 68 
222% 220% 210% 212% 233% 226% 216 328 330 
117% 120% 119% 119% 129% 124 76% 75 48% 
115% 118% 118% 117% 128% 4124 77 74% 68% 
113% 116% 117 116 127% 122% 17% 14% 69 
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Warner B. Bishop, Jr. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Burton W. Schroeder 





William O. Foelker 


ADM OFFICERS—Named to new positions with the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, are the officers shown here. John H. Daniels of St. Paul, 
Burton W. Schroeder of Minneapolis, and Warner B. Bishop, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, were elected assistant vice presidents and William O. Foelker, Minne- 


apolis, was named assistant secretary. 





Bran $43.25@44, shorts $45.25@46. 
Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feed showed a definite increase and 
prices advanced $1.25 on bran and 
$2 on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: Bran $46@47, millrun $47 
and shorts $48@49. Mixed or pool 
cars were $1 higher on all grades. 


Fort Worth: The demand last week 
was improved and quite active while 
offerings were restricted. Quotations 
Feb. 18: Bran $51@52 and gray 
shorts $52.50@53.50, delivered TCP, 
$1 higher on bran and $1.50 up on 
shorts, compared to one week previ- 
ous. 


Salina: The demand was good with 
bran $1.50 per ton higher and shorts 
$1.50 per ton higher. Supplies were 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $44@44.50 and gray shorts 
$45 @ 45.50. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts were 
scarce with the market very strong 
and the demand fairly good. 

Quotations Feb. 18: Bran $47.75@ 


48.25 per ton and shorts $49.75@ 
50.25 per ton, St. Louis switching 
limits. 


Buffalo: Supplies of millfeed were 
limited last week because of cur- 
tailed flour operations. Many custo- 
mers had to look in other directions 
for their supplies and this pushed 


western prices up and narrowed the 
differential between Buffalo and west- 
ern points. Demand has held con- 
stant for both bran and middlings 
from both large and small mixers 
and the price structure held firm. 
Bran was up $2.50 a ton; middlings 
were up $1.50 and heavy feeds were 
up $2. Dairy and poultry feed de- 
mand held steady but dairy feeds 
seem likely to taper after April. Ca- 
nadian offerings narrowed down a 
little to $3.50 under Buffalo mills 
but receipts from Canada continued 
meager and sales of both bran and 
middlings were made from Buffalo 
to the New England area. Mill run- 
ning time averaged from 5 to 54% 
days last week, with an extreme of 
seven days. Quotations Feb. 18: Bran 
$55 @55.50, standard midds. $55, flour 
midds. $57@58 and red dog $57.50G 
58. 

Boston: The local mil'feed market 
was firm last week reflecting con- 
tinued light supplies with a slightly 
more aggressive demand. Most sales 
reported were of limited volume and 
generally for spot or nearby ship- 
ment. Both bran and middlings ad- 
vanced $2. Quotations Feb. 19: Stand- 
ard bran $62 and midds. $63. 

Philadelphia: A firm undertone pre- 
vailed on the Philadelphia millfeed 
market as dealers reported a slightly 





better flow of orders. They said these 
placements represented only short- 
term coverage, however, with very 
little interest shown in forward com- 
mitments. Feb. 17 quotations: Bran 
$59, standard midds. $61, and red dog 
at $63. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales fell back 
to a slow pace last week. One whole- 
sale grain house reports farmers are 
offering oats at bargain prices. Roads 
were bad and retail trade was also 
slow. Supplies were plentiful in all 
lines but only small replenishments 
were made. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $56.90@57.30, 


standard midds. $57.30@57.40, flour 
midds. $63.30@64.40 and red dog 


$61.90 @62.40. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were quiet in 
the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 21. Traders again said 
that low inventories and low running 
time pushed prices up somewhat. 
Most of sales were for bulk shipment. 
Quotations Feb. 21: Bran $49.50@50, 
standard midds. $50.50@51, flour 
midds. $52.50@53, red dog $55@56. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with little demand and no ac- 
tive trading. Sellers report that ship- 
ments against outstanding contracts 
are good, but with the future of the 
flour business uncertain they do not 
want to go ahead. At the same time, 
buyers could see no incentive for 
reaching out for supplies, and thus 
the business was about at a stand- 
still. The market was quiet at $46 
ton delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $44 
midds. $49 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with supply 
and demand about equal. Mills are 
operating to capacity, six days per 
week, and are booked well through 
March. Quotations (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $44, midds. $49; to 
Denver: red bran and millrun $51, 
midds. $56; to California: red bran 
and millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
some firming of millfeed values, with 
not too much being offered. Quota- 
tions Feb. 19: Bran $56@59, shorts 
$57@59, midds. $61@63, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket narrowed slightly last week in 
New Orleans. Bran and shorts gained 
approximately $1.50 over the week 
and mixers and jobbers bought cau- 
tiously on the slight advances but 
only for immediate needs since fu- 
tures showed weakness. The mill 
grind was slightly better but offer- 
ings were still on the light side. 
Quotations: Bran $53@54.75, shorts 
$55 @55.75. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds is only moderate as far as 
western mills are concerned. There 
appears to be a slight increase in 
stocks, but prices remain steady. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: Manitoba, Sa- 
skatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $44@49, shorts $46@53 and 
midds. $51@56, all prices cash car- 
lots; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic price levels 
advanced nearly $1 ton during the 
week. The upward move was puzzling 
in the face of the fairly plentiful 
offerings of western and local mills. 
No export business has been con- 
firmed. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$51@55, shorts $53@55, midds. $56. 


was and 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Prices wound up un- 
changed from the previous week, with 
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demand light throughout the period. 
Quotations Feb. 18: Pure white rye 
$4.70, medium rye $4.45@4.50, dark 
rye $3.90@3.95. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack reduction 
brought out some light ordering by 
those in need of nearby replacements, 
but rye trading as a whole remained 
on the quiet side in Philadelphia last 
week. Most bakers continued to hold 
cost ideas well below current post- 
ings. Feb. 17 quotation on rye white 
was $5.40@5.50. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
extremely slow in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 19. 
Millers believed inventories were’ at 
a satisfactory level. Quotations Feb. 
19: White patent rye $4.92@5.02, 
medium $4.72@4.82, dark $4@4.25. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow in the entire tri-state area. Here 
and there a car or mixed car was 
sold and higher prices failed to cause 
any hurry to replenish deminishing 
stocks. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.33@5.41, 
medium $5.05@5.21, dark $4.58@4.66, 
blended $6.54@6.75 and rye meal 
$4.83 @4.91. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were unchanged 
last week and sales were confined to 
fill-in lots. Quotations Feb. 18: White 
rye $5.55@5.65, medium rye $5.35@ 
5.45 and dark rye $4.80@4.90. 

Portland: White patent was $6.90 
and pure dark rye $6.15. 

New York: Rye flour buyers con- 
tinued to show little interest last 
week with light activity in widely 
scattered, small fill-in lots. Prices 
showed little change from the previ- 
ous week. Quotations Feb. 19: $5.40 
@5.50, pure white patents 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is car- 
rying along at a normal rate for this 
time of the year. Quotations Feb. 19: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal in the three prairie provinces 
is seasonally good and prices are firm. 
Supplies are moderate. Quotations 
Feb. 19: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20@5.50 and oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.10@6.35; all prices cash car- 
lots. 








USDA Setting Up Mailing 
List for Insect Publications 


WASHINGTON—The Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is setting up 
a mailing list for persons or firms 
wishing to receive issues of publica- 
tions relating to stored-product in- 
sects. 

To facilitate handling and distribu- 
tion of publications, the AMS in the 
future will have some type of series 
or volume number on most of its 
publications. There will not be a 
mailing list for this AMS series, as 
such. Rather, since a wide field of 
subjects is covered by the publications, 
mailing lists may be established for 
specific subject matters. 

The first few issues of AMS pub- 
lications related to stored-product in- 
sects will be mailed to persons on the 
list for publications of the former 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Persons who wish to re- 
main on this list or be added to it 
are asked to write to the Biological 
Sciences Branch, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Pillsbury's Hamilton 
Plant Wins Award 


HAMILTON, OHIO — More than 
700 persons, employees of the Hamil- 
ton plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
their guests, attended a safety award 
dinner recently at the Manchester 
Hotel in Middletown. The Hamilton 
plant was a winner of the Pillsbury 
inter-plant safety contest with a rec- 


ord of no lost-time accidents since 
Dec. 22, 1953. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, 


chairman of the company’s board of 
directors, made the safety award. 

Other guests from the company’s 
headquarters at Minneapolis included 
B. J. Greer, production vice presi- 
dent; R. B. Law, former Hamilton 
plant manager; A. L. Belcher, in- 
dustrial relations director; and Milt 
Urseth, assistant industrial relations 
director. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Nutrition Confusion 


CHICAGO A sound and easily 
understood concept of good nutrition 
which would eliminate the confusion 
which now exists in the field of nu- 
trition education was called for by 
Paul S. Willis at the annual winter 
conference here of the National 
Dairy Council recently. 

The president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, Inc., warned 
that any nutrition program which 
neglects “convenience” foods will 
have difficulty in gaining any sub- 
stantial consumer acceptance. 

There seem to be at least six con- 
cepts of what the nutrition story 
should be ranging from the “Seven 
Basic Foods” promotion down to the 
“energy” and “protective” foods 
classification, Mr. Willis said. He dis- 
cussed the four-group system sug- 
gested by The Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc. The groupings are animal pro- 
tein foods, green leafy and yellow 
vegetables, citrus fruits and juices 
and other fruits, and cereals, fats 
and sugars. 


DEATHS 











Lynn W. Gochenour, 60, general 
partner, Lamson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago, died of a heart attack in the 


hospital in Chippewa Falls, Wis. Mr. 
Gochenour collapsed on a train en- 
route to Duluth, Minn. to visit old 
friends. He had been associated with 
Lamson Bros. for 16 years at the 
time of his death. He is survived by 
his widow, Louise. Funeral services 
were held Feb. 19 and interment was 
at Vandalia, Ill. Mr. Gochenour had 
been a Mason and also a Medina 
Shriner. 


Pickney C. Saint, retired president 
of Saint & Co., Houston, Texas, grain 
company, died recently at his home 
in Houston. 


Robert J. Hanley, 71, vice presi- 
dent of the Norris Grain Co., and 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade since 1916, died Feb. 11 in 
a Chicago hospital. He was a Chicago 
resident. Surviving are his widow, 
Kathryn; a son, Robert, Jr.; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Eileen Moran, and a sister, 
Mrs. Sadie Reynolds, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Mrs. Mahala K,. Stewart, retired 
member of Millers National Federa- 
tion staff, Chicago, died Feb. 13. Mrs. 
Stewart served as receptionist in the 
Chicago offices of the MNF for many 
years. 





Continental Baking 
Reports Record 
Sales, High Costs 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. recorded up record high 
sales in 1954 through greater volume 
of higher-priced items and “scattered 
price adjustments,’ R. Newton 
Laughlin, president, stated in the an- 
nual report. 

As previously announced, Contin- 
ental’s 1954 sales rose to $212,510,101, 
from $198,844,653 in 1953. Earnings 
last year were $5,703,989, equal to 
$4 per share, against 1953 profit of 
$5,654,438, or $3.96 per share. 

For 1955, Mr. Laughlin said, Conti- 
nental plans to produce “Brown 'n 
Serve” products and sweet goods in 
all its distribution markets. 

The 1954 sales record, he said, was 
achieved despite “greater loss of pro- 
duction because of work stoppages,” 
unemployment in Michigan and Ohio, 
and “keener competition.” Net sales 
of baked goods were approximately 
74% for bread products and 26% for 
cake and sweet goods. 

Continental went through strikes 
of about 10 days’ duration in New 
York City, Buffalo and Rochester, 
N.Y.; three weeks in San Francisco, 
and four weeks in Kansas City, Mr. 
Laughlin said. During 1954 the com- 
pany acquired a bakery in Raleigh, 
N.C., from Royal Baking Co., and dis- 
continued production in the Hoboken, 
N.J., bakery, he said. 

Flour costs were “abnormally high 
throughout 1954,” Mr. Laughlin said, 
because of “the increased scarcity of 
high-grade, strong milling and baking 
wheat in relation to the vast over- 
abundance of ordinary wheat.” 

Good baking wheat, he declared, 
commanded premiums of as much as 
35¢ bu. over ordinary wheat during 
the year. Continental’s flour costs 
were $2.4 million higher than they 
would have been under normal con- 
ditions, he added. Mr. Laughlin 
blamed “this imbalance” on “unnat- 
ural interference with economic law 
through artificial price and crop con- 
trols.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Northwest Chemists 
Will Meet Feb. 25 


MINNEAPOLIS The Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a lunch- 
eon meeting Friday noon, Feb. 235, 
at Dayton’s Tea Room in Minneapo- 
lis. 

The speaker will be Dr. Gerald 
Reed of the special products depart- 
ment of Rohm & Haas Co. He will 
talk on “Some Controversial Aspects 
of the Use of Fungal Enzymes in the 
Baking Industry.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chemists’ Groups 
Plan Joint Meeting 


NEW YORK—tThe regular month- 
ly meeting of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists will be held jointly with 
the New York Section of Brewing 
Chemists. The groups will meet 
March 8 at the Hotel George Wash- 
ington at 6:30 p.m. 

The speaker for the evening will 
be Dr. Richard Block, special prod- 
ucts division of the Borden Co. His 
topic will be “Amino Acid Analysis: 
Their use in estimation of protein 
value with some implications con- 





cerning the amino acid requirements 
of humans and animals.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WINNER — M. L. McCormack 
(left), a three-time winner of 
the King Midas Flour Mills’ 
western division sales trophy, 
gets permanent possession from 
Henry E. Kuehn, vice president, 
and George Maas, western divi- 
sion sales manager. Mr. McCor- 
mack, 27 years with the firm, is 
regional sales manager of the di- 
vision at Eau Claire, Wis. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





F. Grant Draper, president of 
Draper, Gosselin Grain, Ltd., Toron- 
to, announces that H. E. Talbot has 
joined the company. Mr. Talbot was 
formerly associated with Frank B. 
Ham, Ltd., Toronto. 

a 

Arthur E. Spang, president, J. 
Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the 
West Side Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn., Cleveland. Mr. Spang has been 
a director of the loan firm since 1939. 

em 

The 5-minute radio script of Miss 
Terri Morgan, Atlanta, was named 
the outstanding one in Georgia in 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce’s 
annual Voice of Democracy contest. 
Miss Morgan, 16, is the daughter of 
S. D. Morgan, Southeastern Bakers 
Supply Co. 

e 


A. E. Traecy of the Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., Denver, visited in 
New Orleans last week. 

& 

Harold W. Sweatt, chairman of 
the board, Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co. and a director of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a member of the commit- 
tee for the White House Conference 





Bert Jongman 


APPOINTMENT — Jaap 8. Wie- 
gersma, managing director of N. V. 
Meelunie, the importing firm of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, has announced the 
appointment of Bert Jongman as as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Jongman is a 
member of the wheat flour depart- 
ment of the firm and will continue 
his duties in that capacity. 











on Education. Neil H. McElroy, presi- 
dent, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, and chairman of the committee, 
said Mr. Sweatt was one of 32 per- 
sons appointed to the committee by 
President Eisenhower to conduct a 
national conference on the nation’s 
educational problems. 
. 

Maarten Witsenburg of M. Wit- 
senburg, Jr., N.V., importer of flour 
and cereals, Amsterdam, Holland was 
married recently to Margareta 
Vroon. The honeymoon is being spent 
in Switzerland. 


W. B. Lovvorn and Mrs. Nell Suth- 
erland Griffith, of Cave Springs, Ga., 
were married recently in Cave 
Springs. Mr. Lovvorn represents Mor- 
ten Milling Co., and resides in Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

e 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Purveyors 
Assn. 

> 


Wayne T. Wilson, Pittsburgh, dis- 
trict manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Mrs. Wilson expect to leave this 
week for a South American cruise. 
They plan to be away between two 
and three weeks. Mr. Wilson spent 
part of last week at the Pillsbury 
offices in Minneapolis. He visited with 
friends in Chicago, his former head- 
quarters, enroute. 
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Harry A. Brickham, 
Grain Broker, Dies 


LOS ANGELES—Harry A. Brick- 
ham, 56, Los Angeles grain broker 
and former director and past presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change died Feb. 12 following a short 
illness. 

Mr. Brickham was a native of Den- 
ver. He first entered the grain busi- 
ness in that city with the Omar 
Mills which became a part of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. He 
later became associated with the 
Conley Ross firm and when the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. was 
formed he joined that organization 
and remained with it until 1937 when 
he came to Los Angeles. 

Shortly after his arrival at Los 
Angeles he opened a grain brokerage 
office and up to the time of his death, 
he was active in the affairs of the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange and the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

He resided with his sister, Hazel, 
in Glendale, Cal. Besides his sister, 
Hazel, he is survived by three broth- 
ers, Leonard of Los Angeles and Ben 
and Nelson Brickham of Denver. 
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SOFT WHEAT MEETING—Millers flocked to the winter meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., held at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, Ky., 
recently, in near-record number. Some of the personalities seen at the meeting 
are pictured. They are (left): Left to right are James E. Skidmore, J. Alien 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; H. C. Altmansberger, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; and Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (Center) Miss Alice Jean 


February 22, 1955 


Bounds, Knoxville, Tenn., newly appointed director of educational service for 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nashville. (Right) officers of two milling 
organizations are pictured from left to right: Paul W. Marshall, vice president, 
Chicago; Otis B. Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co., president; Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., president of the Millers National Federation, 
and Herman Steen, vice president and executive secretary of the MNF. 





Research Group 
Outlines Trends in 
Grain Utilization 


WASHINGTON — Thirty - seven 
lines of research needing most atten- 
tion to advance this country’s scien- 
tific production, utilization, and mar- 
keting of grain have been selected 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Grain Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee. Established 
under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, the committee meets an- 
nually; its 1955 meeting was held at 
the department’s Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research Laboratory, Peoria, IIl., 
Jan, 26-28. 

Among its recommendations on 
production research, the committee 
put foremost a need for expanded 
work on: Improved varieties of grain 
crops; the economic problems invol- 
ved in adjusting production on wheat 
farms; means of lessening insect dam- 
age to growing grain. 

Citing needed lines of new or ex- 
panded research on grain utilization, 
the committee led off with three, all 
dealing with composition. These 
stressed basic fact-finding on the 
chemical and physical nature of 
wheat gluten—to open the way to its 
more effective use; work to show the 
relationship of constituents in soft 
wheat flours and their usefulness in 
baked foods; and expansion of re- 
search on the composition of cereal 
forages, basic to their most effective 
usefulness for nutritional needs of 
poultry and livestock. 

In marketing research, the leading 
recommendations were: The launch- 
ing of an economic analysis of grain 
transportation methods, to learn more 
about such phases as the trend to- 
ward truck transportation, and pos- 
sible overall effects of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway development on 
transportation; more emphasis on de- 
veloping improved methods of con- 
ditioning, handling, and storing grain; 
expanded work on detecting and con- 
trolling insects in stored grain. 

The committee elected a new vice 
chairman, George Garnatz, Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Members attending the meeting, be- 
sides Mr. Garnatz, were the chairman, 
W. V. Lambert, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Henry L. Cox, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill.; M. 
D. Guild, Indiana Grain Cooperative, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, National Federation of Grain 
Operatives, Washington, D.C.; Ken- 


neth Kendrick, National Association 
of Wheat Growers, Stratford, Texas; 
Ralph B. McEwen, Athena, Ore.; Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; John B. Wilson, 
Jr., Bowling Green, Ohio. J. Roy All- 
gyer of the Agricultural Research 
Service is executive secretary of the 
committee. 
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German Wheat Quota 
Raised by France 


WASHINGTON — Western Ger- 
many’s import quota of French wheat 
for the season 1954-55 has been upped 
from 9.2 million bushels, operative 
last year, to 18.4 million bushels. 
Some durum wheat will be included 
in the shipments, according to the 
office of the High Commissioner for 
Germany in Bonn. 

The durum wheat, it is expected, 
will come from French Morocco since 
very little durum is produced in 
France itself. Indications are that 
France will send soft wheat to Mo- 
rocco to compensate for the durum 
supplied to Germany. 














Dirk Young 


ALBEMARLE APPOINTMENT — 
The Multiwall Bag Division of the 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond, Va., has announced the 
appointment of Dirk Young to the 
Iowa-Nebraska territory. He will 
have headquarters in Des Moines. 
For the past several years Mr. Young 
has worked in the Illinois and Wis- 
consin territory for Albemarle. 


Superintendents’ 
Group Plans 
Meeting June 20-25 


CHICAGO—The 26th annual con- 
vention of the Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents will be 
held June 20-25, with headquarters 
at the Royal Alexandra Hotel in 
Winnipeg. 

Plans for the convention were an- 
nounced by Leslie C. Irwin, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, presi- 
dent of the group. 

The meeting will be called the 
“good will” and “family” convention. 

One of the features of the confer- 
ence will be a 465-mile trip to Fort 
William-Port Arthur, big grain stor- 
age center. 

While the convention formally 
opens Monday morning, June 20, a 
number of pre-convention meetings 
are scheduled for Sunday. On Mon- 
day the morning, lunch and afternoon 
periods will be devoted to general 
discussions of various phases of the 
grain industry. A reception and dance 
is scheduled for Monday evening. 

Tuesday and Wednesday will be 
devoted to round table discussions 
and reviews—annual business meet- 
ing, election and directors’ meeting 
to take place Thursday morning 

A 465-mile inspection tour of ter- 
minal elevators has been arranged for 
Thursday afternoon and Friday and 
Saturday mornings. The Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Assn., the group 
which owns and operates grain fa- 
cilities at Fort William-Port. Arthur, 
will conduct this tour and has ap- 
propriated $5,000 to defray the cost. 

Convention delegates will be guests 
of the Fort William-Port Arthur 
superintendents Friday night for an 
evening of relaxation. As a_post- 
convention treat, the superintendents 
of the Twin Cities have arranged for 
fishing parties at some fine private 
lakes for Sunday morning. 
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U.K. HIKES WHEAT PRICE 

LONDON — The British govern- 
ment has agreed to raise the price 
guaranteed to farmers for home 
grown wheat and other cereals. This 
decision has been made in order to 
give the farmers extra income to 
cover a recently announced increased 
wages award for farm labor. 

The guaranteed price for wheat is 
now equivalent to $2.26 bu., at the 
current rate of exchange, an increase 
of 4¢. 








H. J. Gramlich Retires 
From C&NW Farm Post 


CHICAGO—Howard J. Gramlich 
has retired as director of agricul- 
tural development of the Chicago 
and North Western Railway Sys- 
tem. Mr. Gramlich joined the rail- 
way 11 years ago to work with agri- 
cultural interests throughout the 
nine states served by the railroad. 

Mr. Gramlich previously had been 
secretary of the American Short- 
horn Breeders Assn. for four years, 
and prior to 1938 had been chair- 
man of the animal husbandry staff 
of the University of Nebraska for 22 
years. In 1934-35 he served as gov- 
ernment advisor in Washington for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. 

A well known speaker and crop 
forecaster, Mr. Gramlich plans to 
continue as a lecturer on farm prob- 
lems. 
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Ward F. Sparkman Joins 
Raymond Bag Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Kennington, general sales manager 
of the Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ward F. Sparkman, as 
the southeastern district representa- 
tive for Raymond Bag. Mr. Sparkman 
will direct sales in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Tennessee. 

Mr. Sparkman has over 20 years’ 
experience in the bag business in the 
South, having operated his own com- 
pany, in addition to spending several 
years with Mente & Co., Inc. Mr. 
Sparkman resides with his wife and 
son at 224 S. White St., Huntsville, 
Ala. 


Henry A. 





G&FDNA AIMS FOR 
TOP CONVENTION 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Recrea- 
tion and entertainment as well as an 
informational program will be fea- 
tures of the 1955 convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
to be held at Haddon Hall Hotel here 
on Sept. 11-13. The association has 
completed preliminary plans, and 
those who plan to attend are invited 
to bring wives and families. Interest- 
ed persons may contact John Bowden, 
secretary, 100 Merchants Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Mexico Quarantines 


Grain, Food Imports 


MEXICO CITY—The Mexican gov- 
ernment has established quarantines 
against imports of wheat, corn, oats, 


barley, sorghums, alfalfa, alfalfa 
seed, wheat flour, bread, processed 
cereals and crackers from California, 
Arizona and New Mexico, according 
to American Embassy officials here. 

In an effort to prevent introduction 
of the Khapra weevil into Mexico, 
quarantines have also been applied 
to bags and vehicles used to trans- 
port the commodities. 

Imports from quarantined states 
will be subject to permits issued by 
the Direction General de Defensa 
Agricola of the Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture, accompanied by a phyto- 
sanitary certificate issued at the 
place of origin. There are indications 
that fumigation and sterilization of 
the products may be required. 

Other products subject to the quar- 
antine include processed rice, castor 
beans, cottonseed, wool, raisins, dry 
milk, dry blood and meat scraps. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, Cc 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change: 


ra 


1, 
-— 1954-55 1985 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. . 40% 26 39% 39% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 77% 45% T7% 77% 
Oe 130 103 130 129 
Am, Cyanamid ... 65% 43% 54% 53% 
ii sh ovina s se <6 114% 105% 113% 112 
ee a eo 46%, 32% 43 41% 
ge cere iiee 74% %Si% 65% 6 
Cont. Baking Co... 315% 20% 31% 31% 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 105% 90% 104 103% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 88 86% 
LP Se 185 174% 177 178% 
Cc ream of Wheat .. 30% 26% 305% 31% 
Dow Chemical .... 49% = 48%, 46% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 114 11% tl! 
PEG. GE vacccccee 148% 1 359% 148 144 
Gen. Foods Corp.. 80% 50% 3% 6% 
, ff) See 101 94 --.. 95% 
Gen, Mills, Inc 78 60% 72% %13% 
a MEE: cceesaee 124% 119 oee ABB 
Merck & Co. ..... 23% 17% 23% 22 
Pid. $3.50 ...... 109% 98 108 103% 
. - 7 95 105% 103% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 36%, 43% 44 
” “epee 183% 172% .... 179% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 57 35 54 54 
Procter & Gamble. 97 68 92 93% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 33% 28 32 32% 
SI. cs vsinw eens 158 143 150 54 
St. Regis Paper Co. Rs 20% 38% 38% 
Pid. $4.40 ...... 03% 93% 103 103% 
Std. Brands, Inc “e 29% 39% 39% 
Pel. Saas <..... 92% 86% .... 90% 
Sterling Drug .... 46% 36 46% 46 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 84 71% 83% 83% 
United Biscuit 
of America ....- 40 27 2934 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 26% 33% 34% 
Ward Baking Co.. rth et 23 35% 


Pfd. $5.50 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% ...... 144 147 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 103 104% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 98% 100 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 96% 91% 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. . 107% 108% 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3. 50 Pfd. 91 92% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Feb. Feb. 
14, 21, 
--1954-55— 1955 1955 
High I ow Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 230 164% 198 196% 
Hathaway Bak., 
reer 10 45% 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 22% 18 22% 23% 
Wagner Baking Co. 1% 4% 5% 5% 
WU veprecereces 110) =: 105 108% 107% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 12% % 9, 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 137% 137% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
N. Y., $5 Pfd 109% 111% 
Horn “ Hardart Corp. of 
iy. Me GE ES 6.600600 - 143 147 
Gea GE bc ecicecccs 22% 23 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb. 
4, ll, 
-- 1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3Ye 2% 2.50 2.90 
a ee eee 5: 16 52 50% 
Can. Food Prod. .. 2 1% 1.80 2.00 
a ee 7 3% 5& 5 
TD: = waee eteenne 64 30 45 46 
Cons. Bakeries 8%, 6% x 1% 
Federal Grain .... 30 19 28% 28% 
eae sears 30 26 29% 29% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 8% 5 ™% Tk 
Lake of the Woods 48 27% 45 48 
— Leaf Mig. .. 10 7 9% 10 
a <otnthahseas 103 90 102% 103 
Meo abe Grain, A... 18 12% 17% 17% 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 42%, 30% 39 
Std. Brands ...... 32% 27% 34% 29% 
Toronto Elevs. .... 18% 13% 13 1%™% 
United Grain, A .. 18% 16 17% 17% 
Weston, George 63% 34% 63 62 
Pid. 4%% ...... 105% 95% 105% 104 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 





Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries ......... 8% 9 
Catelli Food, A ........... 25 eo 
Catelli Food, B ............. 35 sese 
Inter-City Bakeries ......... 15 20 
ee SS, See 87 95 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. ... 150 shea 
McCabe Grain, B poor 17% 
Mid Pac. Grain ....... 22 25 
Ogilvie Flour, pfd 167 170 
St. Lawrence Fir., Pfd. ..... 128 ° 
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Kansas Seed Dealers 
To Meet July 15-16 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
Seed Dealers Assn. will hold its ninth 
mid-year convention July 15-16 at the 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kansas, 
according to O. E. Case, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the group. 
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Opposition Voiced to 
Soybean Class Change 


MEMPHIS — The American Soy- 
bean Assn. expressed opposition to 
proposed changes in proposed revi- 
sions in the U.S, Official Grain Stand- 
ards for soybeans during an informal 
hearing in Memphis this week. About 
150 persons attended the meeting 
at the Hotel Peabody. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., of Stuttgart, Ark., 
president of the association, appeared 
to officially offer opposition to the 
changes. 

The association is against a change 
which would define or classify soy- 
beans with green seed coats, which 
in cross section are yellow, as green 
soybeans instead of yellow soybeans 
as they presently are classed. About 
80% green beans are grown in this 
area, Mr. Hartz said. 

A proposal to decrease the maxi- 
mum limits of foreign material by 
1% in each numerical grade was 
supported by the association, which 
petitioned the change. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID ° FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 
acme 


CHISON, KANSAS summers 





WM.KELLY 
MILLING 
Wy Week, 





= wane! 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WuHeat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 

















Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















talked about 


in the nation 


The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to coast! 
Everything’s new from top to 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
~—all restyled for your comfort 
and enjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


K) Wbell ofthe Sen 
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SHERMAN 


Chicageo’s Most | 
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Plans for AOM 
Technical Meeting 
Near Completion 


KANSAS CITY — Program plans 
for the 1955 technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
are nearing completion, according to 
Donald S. Eber, AOM secretary. 

The conference will be held May 
22-26 at Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. 

Robert Ernest, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, is program chairman, and 
the complete plans for the technical 
program will be announced soon. 
Among the speakers will be repre- 
sentatives of European milling equip- 
ment companies, who spoke at the 
1954 conference. Mr. Eber said they 
would be back again to discuss spe- 
cific projects on which their com- 
panies are working. 

The general chairman is Marvin 
Jackson, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis. He has met already 
with the chairmen of the various 
committees. 

More than 60 of the 74 exhibit 
booths have been sold, and a sell-out 
is expected. 

R. G. Kohler, Merck & Co., has 
been named secretary-treasurer for 
the conference. Frank Martin, Wall- 
ace & Tiernan, Inc., heads the allied 
trades committee. Arthur Essmueller, 
Essmueller Co., and Harold Olsby, 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








IXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Ruch Dade. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











For Finer Packaging 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Flour Mills of America, are co- 
chairmen of the banquet committee. 
Howard Sanderson, St. Louis Mill 
Equipment Co., heads the transporta- 
tion committee, David Barkley, Ess- 
mueller Co., is chairman of the re- 
ception committee. Arlin Ward, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Springfield, II1., 
heads the registration committee. 
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Large Crowd Expected 
At Feed Show, Meeting 


KANSAS CITY — The combined 
National Feed Industry Show and 
convention of the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. is expected to at- 
tract a big crowd of feed men to Kan- 
sas City March 14-16, The joint event 
will be held at the Kansas City mu- 
nicipal auditorium. 

Eldon H. Roesler, co-manager of 
the feed show, says that as of Jan. 
15 approximately 75 firms had con- 
tracted for exhibit space, with many 
of them taking multiple booths. There 
vill be exhibitors from all parts of 
the country, displaying equipment, 
ingredients, complete feeds—almost 
everything used by the industry. 

All of the Midwest association 
meetings will be held right at the 
auditorium in a room adjacent to the 
large exhibit hall. Registration will 
open Sunday, March 13. The feed 
show will open at 1 p.m. Monday, 
March 14, and that evening, the Mid- 
west will hold a cocktail party. The 
convention program will get under 
way Tuesday morning, March 15. The 
feed show then will be open in the 
afternoon, and the annual banquet 
will be held in the evening. The con- 
vention will meet again during the 
morning Wednesday, March 16. At 
noon that day a chuck wagon barbe- 
cue will be held in the main arena 
of the auditorium, and then the feed 
show will again be open until 6 p.m. 

Previous National Feed Industry 
Shows have been held in Milwaukee 
in 1949 and 1951 and in Buffalo in 
1953. 











Yugoslavia Encourages 
Expanded Grain Acreage 


WASHINGTON—A major effort is 
being made by the government of 
Yugoslavia to increase pre-harvest 
delivery contracts in order to en- 
courage expanded grain acreage and 
increased market deliveries from the 
1955 crop. This scheme, used for the 
1953 and 1954 grain crops with mixed 
success, was started earlier this year 
than in the two preceding years and 
is expected to continue up to harvest 
time. 

As a part of the program, the gov- 
ernment is making seed and artificial 
fertilizers available to the grower 
now with payment to be made at 
harvest time. For some areas, an ad- 
vance payment of 10 dinars per kilo- 
gram ($1.52 cwt.) and the use of cer- 
tain agricultural machinery as well 
as technological assistance is pro- 
vided. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 





at the close of the week ending Feb. 12, 
1955, and Feb. 14, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 


--American— r-—in bond—, 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 

12, 14, 12, 14 

1955 1954 1955 1954 

Wheat .. ++ +363,445 307,570 795 
a. are eee 64,935 35,306 sae 

CS aes ude 21,351 15,461 3,105 2,234 

RYO ccccccece BOO8 10,4469 1,123 232 

Barley . 26,137 10,089 1,929 1,169 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets Feb. 12, fig 

ures for corresponding date of a year ago 

given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 


715 (982) bu. 


February 22, 1955 





WHEAT OFFER 


(Continued from page 9) 





know that once having set a prece- 
dent they might be expected to re- 
peat it in other years. 

These factors do not add up to any 
denial that Russia may be the re- 
cipient of U.S. wheat. If the plan 
is implemented it is something for 
the distant future and not likely to 
be resolved immediately. It will be 
recalled that when U.S. butter and 
other edible fats were suggested as 
items for sale to Russia the plan was 
rejected by the administration since 
it was deemed unwise to give the 
Russian housewife butter at prices 
below those which U.S. housewives 
had to pay. It would seem reasonable 
that gift wheat would arouse the 
same objections. 

However, aspects of international 
diplomacy may contain some angles 
which would make a gift of wheat to 
Russia at this time entirely desirable 
in the eyes of diplomats and the 
Russian rulers. It may be too early 
to reject the “trial balloon” as with- 
out substance but right now there is 
no sign of substantial support or of 
mature prior study of the proposal 
in influential economic aid circles. 











WANT ADS 

















¥ v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v eee oon 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, be closing machines and other 
good mili, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE IMMEDIATELY 


a new or good used 150 H.P., 440-volt, 
ball-bearing, 3,600 R.P.M., open or splash 
proof electric motor. Also, reduced volt- 


age auto-transformer type starter for 
above. Write Box 21, Kearney, Neb. 





WANTED TO BUY—ONE 6x17 NORDYKE 


and Marmon Sifter, with or without 
sieves. Two 9x30 Roll Stands, A-drive, 
collar oiler. One 9x36 Roll Stand, A-drive, 
collar oiler. Address 535, The Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














Vv Z 
AVAILABLE FOR POSITION OF PRODUC- 
tion manager or general superintendent 


with unusual background in flour and 
feed manufacture. Good engineer and or- 
ganizer. Prefer large size plant or plants. 
Can give very high milling performance. 
Experience includes all types of wheat. 
All replies will be treated confidentially. 
Address 514, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
re eer v 
INTERESTED IN PURCHASING CON- 
trolling stock of large mill. Address 534, 
The Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


You are making 
Bulk Flour Savings 
Available to your 
Customers... 


Why Not Get Some 


of These Savings 
Yourself... 


With a Jones-Hettelsater 
Bulk Storage and Packing 
Piant... 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE. 
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N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 
Shi o\g\_ AMSTERDAM = =HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANcuoR,”’ Belfast 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL Lars 


DUBLIN BELFAST 








BHstablished 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““MarveL,’’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED. PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 




















(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


26/28 High st.. KIRKCALDY 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 











Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch”’ 








47-48 Damrak 


Solicit offers directly from 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo"’ 


February 22, 1955 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas, 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 


Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_OUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Cerr.: P.O. Box 6 








Cable Address: ‘Torri’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 

















GitBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


“IN 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York San branciscs 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omeha <a 

, ni 
— Galveston 
Houston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
P EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Miami Beach, Fila.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 113 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 

May 12-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. ‘Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton 3ldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours 


“Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT €6€ HOY T COMPANY 
KA CcCiry ., MInNNBSOTA 








"ROCAVER’ *BLODGETT’S” RYE wWexwitss 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
. — Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











better bags 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd " 5 


9 

















formance. 


Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour . .. and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 


record of such standardized per- 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR AAIINYANIE 5) 0) | 


Flour Flour 


The Bonsolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS C 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


—=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Meyer Bakeries Holds 
Production Conference 


ST. LOUIS Laboratory demon- 
strations, lectures, and discussions 
highlighted a three-day conference 
of the «production personnel of the 





Meyer Bakeries, Rogers, Ark., in the 
offices and laboratory of R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, Inc., in St. Louis 


Visits also were made to the Valier 
& Spies Milling Ce plant and to the 
yeast manufacturing plant of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., serving as a back- 
cround for consideration of flour and 
yeast as essential ingredients of 
bread 

Attending the conference were 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Little Rock; John 
Tinker, production superintendent, 
Jonesboro; Emmet Suart, production 
superintendent, Little Rock; Rolan 
Fletche., production superintendent, 
Pine Bluff, and Roland Selman 





a 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 


& STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
“ie _ accurate device for 

ering even the MOst mi 
nute quantities of chlorine sa 


© OXYLITE® 
efficient, econo 
bleaching agent. 


For inf i 
nation on our Flour Sery; 
"'ract, write direct to me 


7Hre. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 Merriam wivd., Kansas City, Kansas 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 





* TRADEMARK 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS’ e¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 















ee 


 . 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








J. P. BURRUS, eresioent 


). D. TINKLEPAUGH 


lf you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


y= BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
-. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


F t ' 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT +- CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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ZF BAK. 14 4 Fl O”W. “4 kx A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
haul.ng are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











of baking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 


KANSAS a pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 








Centenmnal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 








Flour mills 6 Awotica, due. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 

















~ 


NEW SPOKAN€_MILt... ONE OF 


ieee. | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


. wt 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





3 — + Grain Merchants - 
“Diamond Dp” cot. tilled ender Laine tert Gon. BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 




















Alden, Vern E., Co. 
American Molasses Co, 
Appraisal Service Co, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, 
Atkinson Milling Co, 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 
IN THE 1954 ALMANACK 


General Mills, Inc. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


starr Shipping Co. 

ornstad, Asbjorn P. 
gett, Frank H., Inc, 
ze Corporation 






Gray, A. R., Ltd. 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Harris County Houston 


Madsen, Otto 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Meelunie, N. V. 

Menne! Milling Co., The 





Ruoff, A., & Co, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 

St. Cloud Milling Co, 

Scully, Armand 

Sheridan Flouring Mills 

Simonds-Schields-Theis 
Grain Co, 

Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclruth:, Af vs 





“DURAMBER” 


rrus Mills, Inc. Ship Channel Navi- Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
gill, Inc. gation District Miller Publishing Co. Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
use Bag Co. Hoit, Lowell, & Co. Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. Springfield Milling Corp, SEMOLINA 
cago Board of Trade Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd. Monsanto Chemical Co, Staley Milling Co. 
hubb & Son Inland Mills, Inc. Montana Flour Mills Co. Standard Milling Co. wmv 
mmander-Larabee International Milling Co, Nellis Feed Co Stannard, Collins & FANCY No. 1 
Milling Co, Johansen, Anth., & Co. Norenberg & Belsheim o., Ltd. 
Continental Grain Co. Jones-Hettelsater Con- Norris Grain Co. Stratton Grain Co. Milied from Carefully Selected 
», ¢ A., Inc. struction Co. North Dakota Mill & Thomas, Vaughan, & 
ver, W., & Co. Justesen, Brodr. Elevator Co., Ltd. AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
ita Flour Mills, Ltd. Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Novadel-Agene Corp. Tri-State Milling Co. 
irly & Daniel Co, King, H. H., Flour Omaha Grain Exchange Uh!iImann Grain Co, 


B. A., Miling Co. Mills Co. Osborne McMillan Van Dusen Harrington Co, 


nfuhrhandel Mannheim Knappen Milling Co, Elevator Co Victor Chemical Works 

rmers Union Grain Lamson Bros. & Co. Osieck & Co., v/h Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
rerminal Assn. Leval & Co., Inc, Patchin Appraisals Ward Feed Co. . . . = gt 

t National Bank Loken & Co., a/s Pillman & Phillips Williams, H. R., Mill Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


r Flouring Mills Co. Long, W. E., Co. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
ulton Bag & Cotton Mills Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. Preston-Shaffer Miling Co. 
umigation Engineering Lykes Bros. Steamship Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 


Corp Co., Ine. Richmond Mfg. Co. 


Supply Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


Place your Advertising Early 
For The Northwestern Miller 


1955 ALMANACK 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1955 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN—BAKING— 


Packaging Laws Wheat Standards 
Production Corn Standards 
Exports and Imports Contract Grades 
World Import Duties Elevator Capacity 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 











Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1955 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 26, 1955, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
advertising. 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 






IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


SPACE RESERVATION ORDER......---------=5 MILLING COMPANY 
for 1955 ALMANACK Advertising 








NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


MAIL 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 





ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 
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RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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A small boy came home from his 
first day at Sunday school and began 
emptying his pockets of money— 
nickels, dimes, quarters—-while his 
parents gasped. Finally his mother 
asked: 

“Where did you get all that 
money?” 

And the youngster replied: 

“At Sunday school. They have 
bowls of it.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 
“He who whispers down a well 
About the things he has to sell 
Will never glean the golden 
dollars 
Like him who climbs a tree and 
hollers.’ 
oe ¢ 
Fashion note: There will be little 
change in men’s pockets this year. 
¢*¢ ¢ 
Too many people confuse free 
speech with loose talk. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


“Have your bees done well this 
year, Green?’ 
“Pretty well; they haven’t made 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRY VALE 


WICHITA e 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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much honey but they’ve stung my 
mother-in-law twice.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Since the advent of the auto, man- 
kind is being divided into two groups: 
the quick and the dead. 


ee ¢ 

“Who is that brunette over 
there?” 

“That’s Ray’s wife. Don’t you rec- 
ognize her?” 

“Why, I thought he 
blonde!” 

“Oh, yes, he did; but she dyed.” 


¢¢ @ 

The little boy was in church for 
the first time. When the choir, all 
in white surplices, entered he whis- 
pered hoarsely, “Oh, see, Daddy, 
they’re all going to get their hair 


cut!” 
e¢¢ @ 


When money is found growing on 
trees, there’s usually some grafting 


going on. 
eo ¢ 

It was little Jimmy’s first time 
at the opera. He watched the con- 
auctor in the pit waving his baton, 
and when the famous soprano start- 
ed to sing, he asked his mother, 
“What’s the man shaking his stick 
at the lady for?” 

“Shh,” his mother whispered, “he 
isn’t shaking his stick at the lady.” 

“Then why is she hollering?” he 
demanded. 


married a 





To insure uniformity * To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


-WESTCENTRAL ocooptrative crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 





CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 








CountTrY ELEVATORS 








The Friendly Girm With the Iuteqrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


6 MILLION BUSHELS 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
2 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















FINEST COTTON, MULTIWALL, BURLAP BAGS 
o> «—-_s'— “A 


new plant 
new equipment 
to serve 
you better 


PERCY KENT 
BAG COMPANY, 16. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 

















Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
/ and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
/ equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
/ milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
| manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


foe ear waiting WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
NOVADELOX BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for a whiter, brighter four REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’ “Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. N-83 





-PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD- 


me 


MONEY TO BURN 


Each year an estimated eight hundred million 
dollars worth of property goes up in smoke. That’s 
an amount close to the real estate value of the 
whole city of Pittsburgh! 


Many of these costly fires are caused by care- 
lessness. An overworked furnace, matches left 
within reach of little hands, rubbish collected in 
attics and cellars. 


Good fire prevention practices may save your 
business, your home, even your life. 


Are your practices good? 





